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\o  sooner  had  the  first  samples  of  these  colorful 
20-page  recipe  booklets  been  sent  to  home 
economists,  teachers  and  home  demonstration 
agents  than  letters  began  to  pour  in  requesting 
them  in  vast  quantities — and  every  mail  since 
has  brought  new  demands  for  more.  This  recipe 
service  is  a  new  addition  to  Canco’s  far-reaching 
educational  program — and  another  of  Caneo's 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Industry. 


copW* 


.  .ppreci*”" 

ahould  like  vei 
copies  of  each  booklet 


Be  would  appreciate  receivh 
of  each  of  these  booklets  to  give  tc/ 
chsirmeti  and  leaders,  4H  leaders  arJ 


Please  sena  me  150  booklete  on  "Hew  Bays  U 
tanned  Vegetables"  and  150  of  tne  one  entl1 
"Nee  Ways  to  Serve  Canned  Pruit".  I  want  1 
them  in  my  demonstration  work  in  the  Hom  ] 
clubs. 


I  received  your  two  new  recipe 
booklets  and  would  appreciate  filty 
(5C)  copies  oi  each  lor  my  foods 
classes. 
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311  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER 
FOR  GALLON  CANS 


#  For  those  customers  who  con  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  offered  by  electric  heating  of 
the  solder  pot,  we  have  designed  this  unit. 
Not  just  a  makeshift  changeover  from  gas  to 
electricity,  but  designed  specifically  for  elec¬ 
tric  heating. 

The  heating  elements  are  brought  in  through 
the  bottom,  thereby  protecting  them  from  cor¬ 
rosion  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  pot  free 
for  ready  cleaning.  The  exterior  of  the  pot  is 
covered  with  two  inches  of  insulation,  protected 
by  a  coating  of  cement  which  eliminates  all 
heat  losses  from  these  surfaces. 


The  bath  is  heated  by  four  elements,  each  of 
which  has  its  individual  automatic  thermostatic 
control.  These  controls  are  housed  in  a  case 
built  into  the  base  of  the  machine,  which  also 
contains  an  automatic  time-switch  for  connecting 
the  power  in  the  morning  at  a  predetermined 
time,  and  disconnecting  it  in  the  evening.  This 
switch  has  a  special  attachment  for  interrupting 
operations  on  holidays. 


TH/S  /S  OU/? 
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[PURE  DEXTROSE  SUGAR] 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


April  3,  1939 


When  you  hove 
Canning  Problem 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

I  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Be  fair — While  you  are  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  other  fellow’s  reports  of  sales — in  THE  PRICE 
BUREAU — send  in  your  own  reports.  Report  them 
honestly,  the  low  as  well  as  the  high,  because  you  see 
we  are  starting  down  at  the  bottom  on  prices,  and 
the  Bureau  will  show  the  progress  upwards.  That  will 
help  prices  up;  that’s  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau:  to 
show  the  real,  honest  trend  of  the  prices  on  canned 
foods.  Come  on,  get  in  and  help.  Mail  today.  And 
mail  one  every  week. 

PROGRESSING — Not  much  has  been  heard  of  the 
Merchandising  Committee  which  was  appointed  at 
the  Chicago  Convention,  to  look  into  and  make 
clear  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  disturbed  market 
conditions  in  the  canned  foods  industry,  in  the  hope  of 
pointing  out  measures  of  relief.  But  it  has  been  busy, 
and  its  task  was  recognized  as  a  mammoth  one.  It  will 
take  time,  and  patience,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  its  results 
will  be  most  helpful. 

But  in  the  meantime  efforts  which  promise  most 
gratifying  results  are  being  made,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Chiefly  these  are  aimed  at  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  goods  “nearer  home”,  the  effort 
to  induce  wholesalers,  distributors  and  retailers  to  buy 
canned  foods  packed  in  their  own  State,  and  then  to 
educate  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  eat  such  goods. 
The  results  have  been  immediate  and  most  gratifying. 
Concedely,  some  States  produce  too  much  of  a  given 
product  to  expect  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  take  the 
entire  pack;  and  in  the  same  way  some  States  do 
not  produce  all  the  varieties  which  consumers  want 
and  demand;  in  fact  no  State  does.  But  if  this  “out¬ 
side  demand”  were  conflned  largely  to  only  such 
purchases,  the  distribution  of  the  annual  packs 
would  be  greatly  simplifled,  the  whole  industry  helped, 
the  consumption  of  the  goods  immensely  increased — 
thru  the  lower  prices  possible  because  of  absence  of 
heavy  freight  charges — and  profits  would  be  more 
regular  and  dependable.  And  the  surpluses  in  any  or 
all  States  would  be  taken  in  the  same  rational  manner, 
bi  essence  this  is  merely  putting  into  force  what  we 
have  so  often  urged:  “stop  subsidising  the  railroads 
•and  the  trucking  companies”;  and  by  the  same  token, 
give  the  consumers  the  goods  at  lower  prices,  but  with 
'  fair  degree  of  profit  to  which  you  are  well  entitled 
as  the  Josephs  of  our  country:  the  conservers  of  the 
casons’  bounties  for  the  time  of  want. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  for  nearly  a 
■  ear  now,  has  driven  hard  along  this  line  and  with 
‘henomenal  success.  Starting  with  the  slogan:  “Buy 
f’ennsylvania  Canned  Foods,”  approaching  and  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Pennsylvania  distributors  and  retailers. 


it  has  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  interest  of  the 
growers  of  these  products,  and  in  turn  brought  to  its 
assistance  the  State  authorities  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  effort  is  now  a  State  measure,  broadened  out  to 
include  all  farm  food  products.  It  was  the  State  that 
put  on  Pennsylvania  Days,  from  March  2nd  to  11th, 
with  all  the  newspapers  heartily  endorsing  it,  and 
giving  it  reams  of  publicity.  And  the  drive  is  not  to  be 
this  one-time  effort,  but  to  be  pushed  all  through  the 
year,  to  the  end  that  Pennsylvanians  are  being  taught 
to  first  ask  for  their  own  goods,  to  know  them  better, 
and  to  use  them,  so  that  all  industry  within  the  State 
will  feel  the  effects  of  this  better  business.  It  has  been 
a  dandy  job,  the  incentive  of  which  came  from  the 
Pennslyvania  Canners  Association,  and  our  hats  are 
off  to  them. 

Wisconsin  is  attempting  the  same  thing,  and  the 
State  authorities  will  back  up  the  canners’  efforts  to 
the  limit.  New  York  has  done  something  in  the  same 
way,  and  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  getting  busy,  and  every 
State  will  help  an  effort  of  this  kind.  There  is  not  only 
good  merchandising  in  the  idea,  but  there  is  real 
psychology :  every  grower  of  cannery  products  believes 
that  his  products  are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced  any¬ 
where,  and  all  citizens  of  the  State  feel  that  way  about 
it,  too.  If,  then,  these  consumers  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  these  superb  products  are  handled  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner  in  canneries  that  are  spotless  and 
sanitary,  far  better,  far  safer  and  far  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  they  could  “put  them  up”  in  their  own 
homes,  and  are  always  ready  waiting  on  the  shelves  of 
the  retailer,  they  will  buy  them  in  preference  to  others. 
But  too  often  the  consumer  has  to  admit  that  she  did 
not  know  that  they  grew  and  canned  such  fine  fruits  or 
vegetables  in  the  State.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  do 
the  job  in  that  way,  and  to  produce  a  quality  that  will 
please  them.  Don’t  expect  to  pack  “a  great  slew  of 
trashy  goods  to  sell  at  a  low  price”  and  expect  to 
build  your  State’s  reputation.  That  old  myth  that  it 
is  only  such  packing  that  makes  money  for  the  canner, 
has  long  ago  been  exploded.  It  never  was  true  and  it 
never  will  be. 

Don’t  guess  at  this  thing.  Spread  a  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try  before  you,  and  have  at  hand  the  latest  population 
figures,  and  see  where  the  consuming  market  actually 
is.  In  most  States  your  study  will  show  that  they 
buy  and  consume  more  canned  foods — or  they  could — 
than  are  packed  annually  in  that  State.  And  you  have 
been  shipping  them  thousands  of  miles,  with  all  the 
expense  and  trouble  incident  thereto!  At  worst  you 
will  find  that  an  adjoining  State  produces  little  or  none 
of  its  canned  foods  supplies — and  there  is  your  outlet. 
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Stop  dreaming  about  this  and  begin  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  possibilities  you 
have  neglected  all  these  years. 

Earlier  this  month  we  had  a  letter  from  an  old  reader 
and  friend  who  told  us  that  after  26  years  he  had  to 
give  up  his  job  as  salesman  for  one  of  New  York  State’s 
best  known  canners,  because  competition,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  freight  rates,  made  it  unprofitable  for  his  firm, 
though  “the  finest  canner  in  the  world,”  to  continue 
him.  This  salesman’s  territory  was  California,  particu¬ 
larly  southern  California,  and  he  must  have  been 
“some”  salesman  to  sell  New  York  State  canned  foods 
in  California.  “I  have  cut  them  all,”  he  writes,  “and 
on  account  of  quality  I  have  sent  them  over  $225,000 
worth  of  business  from  Los  Angles,  in  one  day’s 
work,  without  a  dime’s  added  expense.”  Some  years 
ago,  he  says,  in  other  words  in  those  days  when  they 
really  bought  canned  foods  in  a  wholesale  way,  instead 
of  the  retail-way  now  prevalent.  Not  that  New  York 
“States”  fine  canned  foods  cannot  sell  against  such 
goods  packed  in  Caifornia,  but  get  the  picture  of  ship¬ 
ping  clear  across  the  continent  into  a  State  that  is 
particularly  notable  for  its  canned  foods.  If  this  be 
not  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle”  then  the  proverb  is 
meaningless. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  New  York  State  nor  to 
California.  For  years  Baltimore  sold  practically  all  its 
goods  down  in  the  far  southwest,  Texas  etc.,  and  even 
today,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  find  any  Baltimore  canned 
foods  on  the  retail  shelves  of  this  City.  We  have  seen 
California  packed  canned  tomatoes  in  Harford  County, 
Md.,  where  canning  tomatoes  originated,  and  it  will 
take  no  great  exertion  to  find  in  your  local  store  cans  of 
foods  packed  in  far  distant  States,  and  none  of  your 
own  in  those  stores  although  you  may  pack  the  same, 
and  may  be  of  better  quality. 

Are  you,  perchance,  one  of  the  many  canners  who 
pack  a  quality  that  you  sell,  unlabelled,  and  ship  to  a 
distant  State  famous  for  the  quality  of  such  goods,  and 
which  the  buyers  pay  a  premium  to  obtain  ? 

And  you  wonder  why  we  cannot  get  “A  Name  On  The 
Label  Law”  through!  And  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  buyers  who  take  such  goods  are  the  very  ones 
who  help  fight  against  this  protection. 

But  what  we  started  out  to  say  was  that  we  are 
making  progress,  and  we  are !  Keep  up  the  good  work ; 
let’s  have  more  of  it,  and  the  industry  will  come  out  on 
top,  where  it  belongs  because  of  its  real,  intrinsic  worth 
to  the  w'elfare  of  the  world. 

PRICE  ABSURDITY — When  a  Government,  State, 
Association  or  industry  attempts  to  name  a  “set”  price, 
whether  it  be  minimum  or  maximum,  it  is  being  as 
crassly  foolish  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  civilized  world 
has  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  actions  of  some  nations 
in  their  persecutions  of  the  Jews.  All  those  nations  are 
doing  is  confessing  their  inability  to  match  the  Jew  as  a 
merchant,  for  they  are  rarely  or  never  agriculturists. 
And  if  these  master-merchants  teach  us  one  thing  it  is : 
that  when  they  find  they  have  overbought  toward  the 
end  of  the  season,  they  do  not  attempt  to  carry-over, 
but,  instead  they  cut  the  prices  to  move  the  surplus  out 
of  the  way.  And  there  is  no  other  answer  when  you 
have  foolishly  produced  too  much,  whether  on  the  farm. 


in  the  orchard,  in  the  cannery  or  wherever  done:  you 
must  pay  the  penalty.  Common  sense  dictates  that  you 
clean  out  the  surplus  and  not  permit  it  to  become  a 
heavy  burden  on  next  year’s  operations.  BUT  that 
applies  only  on  that  part  of  the  production  that  is  sur¬ 
plus,  not  on  the  entire  pack,  for  instance.  Only  where 
sales  are  real  sales  and  not  gambles  or  options.  There 
can  be  none  of  that  nonsense  of  “prices  guaranteed 
against  declines,”  in  real  merchandising. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
editorial  in  the  “New  York  Journal  of  Commerce”  of 
March  28th: 

“A  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  GUARANTEE 

“At  a  time  when  farm  relief  advocates  are  favoring 
legislation  to  guarantee  to  farmers  prices  that  would 
cover  their  cost  of  production,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
Florida’s  experiment  wdth  a  law  to  assure  such  prices  to 
grapefruit  growers  W'orks  out  in  practice.  Although 
enacted  in  1935,  the  law  is  being  actively  invoked  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  owing  to  the  huge  size  of  the 
crop. 

“The  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  under  this  law,  has 
found  that  32  cents  a  box  is  the  average  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  fruit  on  the  trees.  With  a  record  crop,  prices 
would  have  declined  well  below  this  level,  particularly 
since  heavy  production  in  competitive  producing  areas 
made  fruit  available  elsewhere  at  low  prices. 

“Independent  grapefruit  canners  halted  operations 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  buy  grapefruit 
below  32  cents  per  box.  Growers,  owing  to  the  need  for 
finding  an  immediate  outlet  for  so  perishable  a  product, 
then  began  selling  below  the  minimum  price,  whereupon 
the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  obtained  an  injunction 
halting  one  of  the  largest  citrus  canners  in  the  State 
from  paying  less  than  the  fixed  price.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  has  since  upheld  this  injunction. 

“Canners  then  turned  to  the  Federal  Court  for  relief, 
and  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  minimum  price.  A  decision  is  expected 
shortly  on  the  application  of  ten  canning  companies  for 
a  permanent  injunction,  which  is  being  sought  on  the 
ground  that  the  minimum  price  statute  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

“The  effort  to  set  minimum  prices  for  farm  products 
by  State  law  is  obviously  impracticable,  since  demand 
would  merely  be  diverted  to  producers  in  other  areas  by 
the  high  prices.  It  is  particularly  uneconomic  to  set 
such  minimum  prices  where  production  is  being  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly,  as  is  the  case  with  citrus  fruit,  for  the 
resulting  discouragement  of  consumption  prevents 
growers  from  finding  new  markets  for  their  increasing 
output. 

“The  constitutionality  of  price  fixing  by  Government 
fiat  is  a  separate  issue,  which  will  arise  under  both 
State  and  Federal  legislation  of  this  kind.  The  pending 
Florida  litigation  should  serve  to  clarify  the  legal  aspect 
of  this  type  of  agricultural  control.” 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  PICKLING  COMPANY,  Phelps,  New  York, 
will  build  an  additional  warehouse  75  x  200  feet  at  its  main  plant 
at  Phelps  and  another  70  x  150  feet  at  the  Shortsville,  New 
York,  plant. 
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Some  Economic  Factors 

Influencing  the  Canning  Industry 

H.  R.  WELLMAN,  University  of  California 


Today  I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  some 
underlying  forces  which  have  exerted  a  pronounced 
influence  upon  the  canning  industry  of  California 
in  the  past  and  which  are  likely  to  be  important  con¬ 
ditioning  factors  in  the  years  ahead.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  my  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  in  any  sense 
complete.  I  merely  want  to  bring  out  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion  some  of  the  longer-time  aspects  in  the  canning 
situation  which  are  sometimes  overlooked  in  the  course 
of  meeting  current  emergencies. 

Trend  in  California's  Canned  Fruit  Pack 

To  start  with  I  should  like  to  review  with  you  the 
growth  of  the  canning  fruit  industry  in  California. 
Figure  1  shows  the  annual  packs  of  canned  fruits  in 
this  state  from  1901  to  1938  inclusive.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  combined  packs  of  canned  fruits 
amounted  to  less  than  3  million  cases  annually.  By  1910, 


Figure  1 — Canned  Fruit  Pack  -  California  1901-1938 

the  total  pack  had  risen  to  nearly  5  million  cases.  Then 
began  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  which  was  particularly 
])ronounced  during  the  10  years  1916-1926.  In  that 
10-year  period  the  fruit  pack  was  tripled  rising  from 
7  million  cases  to  21  million  cases.  This  was  the  golden 
era  of  our  fruit  canning  industry. 

The  small  pack  of  1929  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
freeze  of  that  year.  With  the  downward  sweep  of  the 
depression,  packs  were  considerably  curtailed.  Since 
1932  substantial  recovery  has  been  made,  but  even 
despite  the  record  pack  of  1937,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
canning  fruit  industry  of  the  state  is  now  operating 
on  a  lower  average  level  of  physical  volume  than  from 
1926  to  1928. 

’Address  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
March  3,  1939. 


The  data  given  in  figure  1  support  the  surmise  that 
during  most  of  the  years  since  1928  California  fruit  can¬ 
neries  as  a  group  have  been  operating  under  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  excess  plant  capacity.  The  relatively  favorable 
returns  in  the  canning  industry  during  the  decade  of  the 
twenties  not  unnaturally  led  to  large  expansion  in  plant 
capacity.  Old  firms  expanded  and  new  ones  entered 
the  business.  Although  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  I 
suspect  that  plant  capacity  was  ample  for  the  packs 
of  1926-1928.  If  that  is  true,  then  they  have  been  more 
than  ample  for  most  subsequent  years. 

Downward  adjustment  in  plant  capacity  at  the  best 
is  a  slow  and  painful  process.  Such  adjustment  usually 
involves  loss  of  invested  capital.  As  a  rule,  a  canning 
plant  has  few  alternative  uses.  As  long  as  any  returns 
above  direct  costs  of  operations  are  in  prospect,  some¬ 
one  is  likely  to  run  the  plant.  The  original  owner  may 
go  out  of  business,  but  the  physical  plant  remains  and 
is  likely  to  be  taken  over  and  operated  by  someone  else. 
In  this  respect  canning  plants  are  a  good  deal  like 
orchards :  an  extended  period  of  low  returns  bankrupts 
the  grower  but  the  trees  continue  to  produce.  Years 
rather  than  months  are  required  to  bring  about  a  down¬ 
ward  readjustment  in  both  the  acreage  of  most  tree 
fruits  and  in  canning  capacity,  and  in  both  cases  the 
necessary  adjustments  may  be  delayed  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  outside  forces. 

Growth  of  United  States  Population 

The  rapid  development  in  the  canning  industry  up  to 
1930  rested  in  part  upon  a  large  and  expanding  domes¬ 
tic  market  arising  from  growth  in  population.  The 
canning  industry  being  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  for  human  consumption  is  affected  by  much  the 
same  forces  which  influence  the  whole  food  industry. 

The  most  important  single  factor  determining  the 
total  volume  of  food  consumption  in  this  country  is  the 
number  of  mouths  to  feed.  Within  fairly  narrow  limits 
consumption  of  food  is  a  function  of  the  number  of 
people.  The  width  of  the  market  for  food  products  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  group  is  limited  by  the  population.  If  we 
convert  the  consumption  of  food  in  this  country  to  a 
per-capita  basis,  we  find  that  it  has  been  remarkably 
stable.  During  the  period  1920-24,  the  average  annual 
per-capita  consumption  of  food  in  this  country 
amounted  to  1,425  pounds,  and  it  hasn’t  changed  much 
since.  As  shown  in  column  1,  table  1,  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  food  rose  only  4  per  cent  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  years  of  1925-29,  and  fell  back  only  3  per  cent 
during  the  downward  sweep  of  the  depression  in 
1930-33.  In  1934-36,  per-capita  consumption  remained 
at  the  same  level  as  in  1930-33.  The  basic  reason  for 
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this  stability  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  human 
stomach  is  incapable  of  large  expansion.  In  technical 
language  we  say  that  the  demand  for  foodstuffs  as  a 
whole  is  inelastic.  As  a  nation  we  use  a  little  more  total 
food  in  good  times  than  in  bad  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
total  food  when  it  is  cheap  than  when  it  is  expensive 
but  the  swings  in  total  per-capita  food  consumption  are 
small  in  comparison  with  the  swings  in  business 
activity  and  employment. 

Despite  the  relatively  constant  per-capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  food,  we  have  had  in  this  country  by  reason  of 
population  growth  a  rapidly  expanding  market  for 
foodstuffs.  During  the  decade  1900-1910,  there  were 
added  to  our  domestic  market  16,100,000  people ;  during 
the  decade  1910-1920,  14,200,00  people ;  and  during  the 
decade  1920-1930,  16,800,000  people. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  look  forward  to  as  large 
an  expansion  in  the  domestic  market  from  increased 
population  alone  as  has  occurred  in  past  decades. 
Already  that  is  definite  evidence  that  the  amount  of 
population  growth  is  slowing  down.  The  average 
increase  in  population  during  the  first  8  years  of  this 
decade  has  amounted  to  only  900,000  people  per  year. 
Prospects  are  that  the  total  increase  between  1930  and 
1940  will  be  about  7,000,000  persons  smaller  than  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1930. 

A  material  slowing  down  in  population  growth  is 
bound,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  significant  effects  upon 
the  canning  industry.  It  would  mean  that  the  domestic 
market  for  canned  products  would  cease  to  expand  as 
rapidly  as  that  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed. 
An  over-expansion  in  the  canned  pack  and  even  an 
over-expansion  in  plant  capacity  causes  only  temporary 
difficulty  when  the  market  for  the  product  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Mistakes  are  corrected  quickly  and  relatively 
painlessly.  In  a  short  time  demand  catches  up  with  the 
supply  and  thus  the  painful  process  of  a  downward 
adjustment  is  avoided.  The  situation  arights  itself 
from  expansion  in  consumption.  But  with  a  slowing 
down  in  the  growth  of  the  market,  a  longer  time  is 
required  for  this  corrective  factor  to  relieve  an  over- 
expanded  condition. 

Shifts  in  Food  Consumption 

The  canning  industry  gained  not  only  from  rapidly 
expanding  domestic  market  occasioned  by  population 
growth,  but  also  from  a  shift  in  consumption  between 
the  different  types  of  foods.  Although  total  per-capita 
consumption  of  all  fruits  has  changed  but  very  little 
since  1920,  as  shown  in  table  1,  column  2,  per-capita 
consumption  of  canned  fruits  has  experienced  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  During  the  period  1925-29,  per  capita 
consumption  averaged  44  per  cent  above  the  1920-24 
level  and  in  1934-36,  67  per  cent  above  the  1920-24 
level  (see  column  4).  In  the  downward  swing  of  the 
depression,  1930-33,  per-capita  consumption  fell  off 
but  was  still  33  per  cent  above  the  1920-24  level. 

As  contrasted  with  the  nearly  stationary  per-capita 
consumption  of  fruits,  per-capita  consumption  of  vege¬ 
tables  has  shown  a  moderate  but  steady  increase  (see 
table  1,  column  3).  Per-capita  consumption  of  canned 
vegetables  has  shown  a  substantial  increase,  although 
not  as  large  as  in  the  case  of  canned  fruits.  During 


1930-33,  psr-capita  consumption  of  canned  vegetables 
also  cropped.  It  is  significant,  however,  to  note  that  in 
the  case  of  both  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables 
the  decline  from  the  1925-29  level  was  considerably  less 
than  the  rise  from  1920-24  to  1925-29,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
sequent  rise  in  1934-36  carried  per-capita  consumption 
well  above  the  1925-29  level. 


Figure  2 — Index  of  Wholesale  Prices  of  All  Commodities, 

U.  S.  1798-1938  (1910-14—100) 

The  trends  in  the  per-capita  consumption  of  four  of 
our  principal  canned  fruits  are  shown  in  table  2.  There 
have  been  significant  differences  between  the  trends 
of  these  individual  fruits.  Outside  of  the  period  1930- 
33,  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  apricots  remained 
stationary.  Per-capita  consumption  of  canned  peaches 
experienced  the  largest  increase  between  1920-24  and 
1925-29,  but  since  that  time  has  lost  ground.  With  the 
downward  swing  of  the  depression  1930-33,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  previous  gain  was  lost,  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  loss  was  recovered  during  1934-36.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  per-capita  consumption  of  both  canned 
pears  and  canned  pineapples  has  gained  ground  with 
each  succeeding  period. 

The  most  significant  development  in  the  canning 
industry  during  recent  years,  however,  has  not  been  in 
connection  with  these  products  but  in  connection  with 
canned  juices.  Ten  years  ago  the  pack  of  canned 
juices  was  inconsequential;  today  it  is  enormous.  The 
growth  of  this  branch  of  the  canning  industry,  as 
indicated  by  the  pack  figures,  is  shown  in  table  3. 
In  1929-30,  the  combined  pack  of  canned  juices 
amounted  to  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  cases ;  in 
1937-38  it  amounted  to  nearly  40  million  cases.  If  any¬ 
one  in  1929  had  told  me  that  in  less  than  10  years  the 
pack  of  canned  juices  in  this  country  would  increase 
nearly  30  fold,  in  the  face  of  perhaps  the  worst  depres¬ 
sion  in  our  history,  I  would  have  questioned  not  only 
their  judgment  but  their  sanity  as  well.  But  here  are 
the  figures.  Look  at  them :  only  636,000  cases  of  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  as  late  as  1933-34,  but  8,825,000  cases  four 
years  later;  pineapple  juice  from  a  mere  1,000  cases  to 
8,782,000  cases  in  the  same  four  years ;  tomato  juice  got 
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an  early  start  and  had  grown  to  a  respectable  size  by 
1933-34,  but  went  on  to  triple  its  volume  by  1937-38. 
The  other  juices  include  orange,  lemon,  grape,  fruit 
nectars  and  berries. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  volume  of  canned  fruit  and 
tomato  juices  has  occurred  another  development  in  the 
processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  namely  quick 
freezing.  In  1937,  the  volume  of  frozen  fruits  amounted 
to  56,000  tons  and  the  volume  of  frozen  vegetables  to 
35,000  tons.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  small  and 
as  yet  frozen  products  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
a  significant  effect  upon  canned  products.  But  in  the 
long  view  ahead,  I  doubt  if  we  can  safely  ignore  their 
presence. 

It  is  a  cause  of  some  concern  to  me  that  during 
recent  years  California  canners  have  not  shared  in  the 
increase  in  the  national  consumption  of  canned  fruits. 
A  shift  in  fruit  canning  areas  is  occurring — and  that 
shift  is  away  from  California.  Without  going  into  the 
detailed  figures,  may  I  cite  a  few  examples.  The  big 
increase  in  canned  products  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
canned  juices,  but  outside  of  tomato  juice  in  which  we 
have  participated,  virtually  the  entire  development  has 
occurred  elsewhere.  The  national  pack  of  canned  pears 
has  increased  substantially,  but  most  of  that  increase 
has  occurred  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Prior  to  1928, 
California  contributed  better  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  pack  of  canned  pears,  but  during  the  past 
five  years  an  average  of  only  40  per  cent.  Canned  pine¬ 
apples  have  enjoyed  a  good  increase  in  volume  during 
recent  years,  but  of  course  the  packs  have  been  made  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not  in  California.  The  two  fruits 
which  are  canned  almost  exclusively  in  this  state, 
apricots  and  peaches,  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession;  in  fact  our  pack  of  canned  peaches  has 
declined.  Our  only  canned  fruit  products  which  have 
shown  large  increases  in  volume  as  compared  with  the 
1926-28  average  are  fruit  salad  and  fruit  cocktail. 

General  Price  Level 

Another  factor  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct  your 
attention  is  the  general  price  level  in  this  country. 
Figure  2  shows  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  the  United  States  from  about  1790  to 
date.  This  index  reflects  changes  in  the  general  price 
level.  During  this  period  of  nearly  150  years,  which 
covers  most  of  our  national  history,  there  have  been 
three  major  peaks  and  each  peak  has  been  followed  by  a 
decline.  Following  the  War  of  1812  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  fell  precipitously  and  remained  low  for  a 
oeriod  of  40  years,  fluctuating  about  the  1910-14  aver¬ 
age,  which  is  taken  as  100.  Following  the  Civil  War, 
prices  again  fell  sharply,  and  stayed  low  for  another  40 
years.  Much  of  that  time  they  were  below  the  1910-14 
average.  Following  the  World  War  prices  again  fell 
.  harply,  but  instead  of  continuing  downward  as  before 
i  hey  were  maintained  on  a  plateau  about  45  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  level  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  This 
was  the  new  economic  era  we  talked  about  in  those 
days.  Since  then  the  index  has  broken  below  the 
:  910-14  level,  recovered  to  25  per  cent  above  that  level, 
and  is  now  fluctuating  around  110  to  115. 


Where  the  general  price  level  will  go  from  here  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  significance  of  the 
chart  to  our  discussion  lies  chiefly  in  this.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  canning  industry  occurred  under  a  rising 
and  a  high  price  level —  a  most  favorable  circumstance 
as  far  as  those  engaged  in  the  industry  were  concerned. 
At  no  other  time  in  our  entire  national  history  has  the 
general  price  level  been  as  favorable  for  as  long  a 
period  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  an  industry 
as  it  was  from  1895  to  1930. 

With  a  rising  and  a  high  general  price  level,  with  a 
constantly  expanding  market  occasioned  by  population 
growth,  and  with  an  upward  trend  in  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  products,  the  canning  industry 
encountered  smooth  sailing  for  many  years.  Then  it 
ran  into  troubled  waters:  the  general  price  level  fell 
sharply,  growth  of  population  slowed  down,  the  volume 
of  competitive  products  increased,  and  to  add  to  the  dis¬ 
order  one  of  the  worst  depressions  in  our  history 
occurred.  During  the  depression  the  buying  power 
of  consumers  suffered  badly  and  this  was  accompained 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  sales  value  of  canned 
fruits. 

F.  O.  B.  Value  of  Three  Canned  Fruits 

The  solid  line  in  figure  3  shows  the  changes  in  the 
amount  of  money  which  Pacific  Coast  canners  received 
from  the  sale  of  canned  apricots,  peaches  and  pears 
combined,  by  years  from  1925-26  to  1937-38,  inclusive. 


Yeara  beginning  Juno  1 


Figure  3 — Indexes  of  Combined  F.  O.  B.  Value  of  Canned 
Apricot,  Peach  and  Pear  Shipments  and  Industrial 
Workers  Income,  1925-26  to  1937-38 
(1925-29—100) 

The.  income  of  industrial  workers  in  this  country  is 
represented  by  the  broken  line.  The  outstanding  fact 
illustrated  here  is  the  close  interrelation  between  the 
two  series.  In  the  main,  the  gross  income  of  canners 
is  tied  to  the  income  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers. 
Unless  consumers  have  a  reasonable  annual  income,  the 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  canned  foods  is  bound  to  be 
small.  Unlike  many  manufacturing  enterprises  which 
operate  fairly  continuously  throughout  the  year  and 
which  can  adjust  their  output  currently  to  changing 
demand  conditions,  canners  are  compelled  to  pack  their 
entire  year’s  supply  of  each  product  within  a  few 
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weeks  time.  Once  the  pack  is  made,  the  die  is  largely  F  cr  D  HEARING  APRIL  24TH 

cast.  Canners  then  have  only  two  alternatives:  to  sell  Food  dnd  Drug  Administrstion 

at  the  best  prices  they  can  get,  however  low;  or,  if  their  (Docket  No.  FDC-8) 

financing  permits,  to  carry  the  pack-over  into  the  fol-  k  i  qtICE  of  public  hearing  for  purpose  of  receiving  evidence 
lowing  season.  If  they  follow  the  second  alternative,  |  NJ  upon  basis  of  which  a  regulation  may  be  promulgated  fixing 
they  add  to  costs  by  reason  of  carrying  charges,  run  the  and  establishing,  under  its  common  or  usual  name,  a  reasonable 
risk  of  having  to  sell  at  as  low  or  lower  prices  next  sea-  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  each  of  the  canned  foods 
®  j-ji*  j.  J  i.1.  „  prepared  from  one  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  certain 

son  and  lose  some  of  their  customers  to  other  canners.  vegetables. 

Most  canners  follow  the  first  alternate,  either  from  com-  in  conformity  with  subsection  (e)  of  Section  701  of  the 


pulsion  or  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  gross  income  alone  mea¬ 
sures  the  prosperity  of  the  canning  industry.  Costs 
which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  getting  the  pro¬ 
duct  into  the  cans  are  also  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Now  I  must  bring  this  discussion  to  an  end.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  cover  the  subject  at  all  thoroughly. 
The  aspects  which  I  have  touched  upon  justify  more 
complete  treatment  and  some  aspects  which  I  have  not 
even  mentioned  are  fully  as  important  as  those  discus¬ 
sed.  My  purpose  was  merely  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  population  growth,  shifts  in  food  consump¬ 
tion,  the  general  price  level,  and  consumers’  incomes 
are  important  conditioning  factors  in  the  canning  sit¬ 
uation.  They  will  play  a  significant  role  in  determining 
the  types  of  problems  to  be  met  and  the  kinds  of  adjust¬ 
ments  facing  the  industry  in  the  years  ahead. 


TABLE  I 

Relative  Per-Capita  Consumption  of  Selected  Foods 
(Average  1920-24 — 100) 


Period 

All 

food 

All 

fruits 

All  Canned  Canned 

vegetables  fruits  vegetables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1920-24  . 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1925-29  . 

. 104 

104 

109 

144 

136 

1930-33  . 

. 101 

99 

114 

133 

121 

1934-36  . 

. 101 

105 

117 

167 

150 

TABLE  II 

Relative  Per-Capita  Consumption  of 
Selected  Canned  Fruits 
(Average  1920-24 — 100) 


Period  Apricots  Peaches  Pears  Pineapples 

1  2  3  4 

1920-24  . 100  ibb  ioo~  ibb~ 

1925-29  . 100  154  133  143 

1930-33  .  75  117  167  152 

1934-36  . 100  133  200  174 


TABLE  III 

United  States  Canned  Packs  of  Fruits 
and  Tomato  Juices 
(1,000  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans) 

Grape-  Pine- 


Year  fruit  apple  Tomato  Others  Total 

i  2  3  4  5~ 

1929-30  .  174  0  220  1,008  1,402 

1933-34  .  636  1  5,072  1,190  6,899 

1937-38  . 8,825  8,782  16,154  6,150  39,866 


Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Sec.  701,  52  Stat.  1055; 

21  U.  S.  C.  371  (e)),  notice  upon  the  proposals  herein  set  forth 
is  hereby  given  to  all  interested  persons  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  beginning  at  10  a.  m.,  April  24,  1939,  in  Room  3036, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  South  Building,  Independence  Ave., 
between  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sec.  52.990  Canned  Vegetables — Definitions  and  Standards  of 
Identity;  Label  Statements  of  Optional  Ingredients,  (a)  A 
canned  vegetable  for  which  a  definition  and  standard  of  identity 
is  herein  prescribed  is  the  food  prepared  from  one  or  any  mixture 
of  two  or  more  of  the  following  properly  prepared,  succulent 
vegetables : 

Artichokes;  whole,  hearts. 

Asparagus;  stalks,  cut  stalks,  tips,  butts. 

Bean  Sprouts. 

Green  Beans;  whole,  cut,  slices. 

Wax  Beans;  whole,  cut  slices. 

Shelled  Beans. 

Lima  Beans. 

Beets;  whole,  slices,  quarters,  dice,  pieces,  shoestring. 

Beet  Greens. 

Broccoli. 

Brussel  Sprouts. 

Cabbage. 

Carrots;  whole,  slices,  quarters,  dice,  pieces,  shoestring. 
Caulifiower. 

Celery. 

Collards. 

White  Corn;  on  cob,  whole  grain,  crushed. 

Yellow  Corn;  on  cob,  whole  grain,  crushed. 

Dandelion  Greens. 

Field  Corn;  whole  grain,  crushed. 

Kale. 

Kohlrabi. 

Mushrooms;  buttons,  whole,  slices,  pieces  and  stems. 

Mustard  Greens. 

Okra;  whole,  cut. 

Onions;  whole,  cut. 

Parsnips;  whole,  quarters,  cut,  slices,  shoestring. 

Black-eye  Peas. 

Field  Peas. 

Peppers;  whole,  pieces. 

Pimientos;  whole,  pieces. 

Potatoes;  whole,  dice. 

Sweet  Potatoes;  whole,  pieces. 

Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Swiss  Chard. 

Truffles. 

Turnip  Greens. 

Turnips;  whole,  cut,  slices. 

Any  mixture  of  two  or  more  vegetables  may  include  one  or 
more  of  the  succulent  vegetables  for  which  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity,  as  canned  food,  are  prescribed  in  other 
sections  of  these  regulations  under  section  401  of  the  Act. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  two  vegetables,  the  put-in 
weight  of  each  (except  onions,  peppers,  and  pimientos)  is  not  less 
than  two-fifths  of  the  total  put-in  weight  of  such  vegetables. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  three  vegetables,  the  put-in 
weight  of  each  (except  onions,  peppers,  and  pimientos)  is  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  put-in  weight  of  such  vegetables. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  four  or  more  vegetables,  the 
smallest  put-in  weight  of  any  such  vegetable  (except  onions, 
peppers,  and  pimientos)  is  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  largest 
put-in  weight  of  any  such  vegetable. 

(c)  (1)  In  case  the  canned  vegetable  is  prepared  from  a 
single  vegetable  named  in  subsection  (a),  and  two  or  more  forms 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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American  Utensil  Co. 
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In  announcing  the  purchase  of  the  American  Utensil  Co.  of  Chicago, 
and  the  removal  of  manufacturing  and  sales  headguarters  to  Niagara 
Falls,  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  feel  that  they  have  definitely  added  a 
guality  line  to  the  already  famous  CRCO  family.  There  will  be  no  change 
in  the  policy  maintained  by  American  Utensil,  and  the  line  will  continue 
to  carry  the  well-known  "American"  name.  A  complete  service  and 
parts  department  will  be  maintained  at  Niagara  Falls  to  serve  the  many 
packers  now  using  "American"  eguipment.  Now — more  than  ever  before 
—CRCO  says:  "The  BEST  of  EVERYTHING  For  the  Food  Packer." 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  1 Y  C. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Columbus,  Wis.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada  Seattle,  Washington 

Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

•JHanufacluren  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


uyiviiion  Of  me 


PHILLIPS  PACKI1\IG  COIHPAl\IY,  Inc 

'Thicken  of  'Phillips  Delicious  QualHif  Canned  ^ooJs 


CAMBRIDGE  •  HARYLAMD,  C.S.A. 
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HOW  REQUIRED  STATEMENTS  MAY  BE  ARRANGED 
ON  LABEL  UNDER  NEW  FOOD  LAW 

From  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter  of  March  25,  1939 


TYPICAL  LABEL  FOR  DOUBLE  VIGNETTE 

_ bOlo _ 


Ij  60>  l< - - 

_ : 

Mira  DMW 

_  BRAND 

NET  CONTENTS 
Ilb.-4oz. 

Wien  DMW 

' _  BRAND 

o 

SWEET  PEAS 

WALL  YOUNG 

SWEET  PEAS 

PACKED  BY 
HONEiT  WILLIAM 
CANNING  COMPANY 
CHERRYVILIE.WAIHINOTON 

SMALL  YOUNG 

SWEET  PEAS 

TYPICAL  LABEL  FOR  SINGLE  VIGNETTE 
_ _ 


607»  V-- 


BRAND 


SMALL  YOUNG 

SWEET  PEAS 


NET  CONTENTS 
lLB.-4oz. 


SWEET  PEAS 


PACKED  BY 
HONEST  WILLIAM 
CANNING  COMPANY 
CHERRYVILU.WAtHINCTONl 


North  Maid 

Wall  Young  Sweet  Peas 

ARE  PACKED  FROM  ETC  .  ETC. 


60  <70 


brand 


MIXED 

VEGETABLES 


NET  CONTENTS 
Ilb.-4oz. 

MIXED 

VEGETABLES 

CONTAINING 

POTATOH 

CAAROTt 

PtAt 

BCANt 

CORN 

PACKED  BY 
HONEST  WILLIAM 
CANNING  COMPANY 

CH  tRRYV  ILLE.WAVHINGTON 


North  Maid 

Mixed  Vegetables 

ARE  PACKED  FROM  ETC..  ETC.. 


ANY  canners  have  written 
the  Association  for  specific 
information  and  advice 
with  regard  to  revision  of  their 
labels  that  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  new  food  law  and  regulations. 

At  the  same  time  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  urged 
that  canners  do  not  delay  making 
the  necessary  revisions  called  for 
by  the  regulations  already  issued. 

To  assist  canners  in  revising 
existing  labels  and  in  planning  for 
new  labels,  there  are  reproduced 
on  the  opposite  page  (here)  three 
typical  label  arrangements  which, 
after  consultation  with  officials  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Association  believes  will 
be  acceptable  to  those  in  charge  of 
enforcement  of  the  new  food  law. 

The  use  of  these  arrangements, 
of  course,  is  not  obligatory,  nor 
are  these  the  only  arrangements 
that  will  be  acceptable.  They  do, 
however,  furnish  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  provide  a  basis  upon 
which  it  should  be  possible  to 
develop  a  desirable  standardization 
in  labels,  which  at  the  same  time 
offers  a  considerable  degree  of 
flexibility. 

The  essential  feature  of  the 
three  arrangements  is  the  panel, 
occupying  20  per  cent  of  the  label, 
on  which  is  to  be  given  the  in¬ 
formation  required  by  the  law  and 
regulations.  This  will  include  not 
only  the  statement  of  the  contents, 
the  packer  or  distributor  name  and 
place  of  business,  the  common  or 
usual  name,  and,  where  required, 
the  ingredients,  but  also  any  other 
required  information  such  as  op¬ 
tional  ingredients,  artificial  color, 
artificial  flavor,  etc.  This  panel  is  in  all  cases  to  be  at 
the  immediate  right  of  the  main  panel,  and  along  with 
the  main  panel  occupies  60  per  cent  of  the  label  space. 
The  examples  given  are  for  labels  on  No.  2  cans.  On 
labels  of  considerably  smaller  cans,  the  space  for  the 
required  information  panel  may  have  to  be  more  than 
20  per  cent. 

The  law  requires  that  the  information  be  placed  on 
the  label  with  such  conspicuousness  as  to  render  it 
likely  to  be  read.  This  conspicuousness  can  be  achieved 


by  position  of  the  statement,  by  the  size  of  the  letter¬ 
ing,  and  also  by  the  contrast  in  color  of  lettering  and 
color  of  background.  However,  the  contrast  in  color 
must  be  such  as  to  contribute  to  the  legibility  of  the 
statement. 

The  foregoing  comments  relate,  of  course,  to  labels 
for  standard  products,  since  the  Act  provides  that  for 
sub-standard  food  the  regulation  shall  specify  the 
manner  and  form  of  statement  to  show  that  the  article 
is  sub-standard. 
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irs  PROFITABLE 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 


to  Install  Lan 


#  Any  equipment  that  SAVES  its  cost  in  extra  performance, 
is  equipment  that  ousht  to  be  operating  in  your  plant.  Such 
equipment  leally  costs  nothing — it  is  doing  with- 
out  it  that  costs.  Langsenkamp  Equipments  pays 
and  repays  for  its  cost.  It  saves  time,  saves  pro- 
SB  duct,  saves  payroll  and  makes  possible  higher 
quality  of  product. 

#  As  an  example,  the  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 
HH  System  assures  better  juice  and  a  greater  yield. 
■■  Its  use  soeeds  production  and  increases  line  capa- 
RH  'ity  These  advantages  widen  the  profit  ma  gin. 
bH  Learn  what  it  can  mean  to  you  next  season. 

•  Or,  take  the  Improved  "39"  Kook-More  Koil 
^1^  Competitive  tests  show  its  greater  cooking  speed. 

Kook-Mo:es  have  lead  in  evaporating  capacity 
since  their  introduction,  but  they  have  bt'en  im¬ 
proved  as  new  ideas  have  been  developed  and 

Improved  "39"  Kook-Mores  offer  the  _ 

antage  of  simplified  piping  and  lower  in- 


Minimum  Cost 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Effirtpnrv  in  the  Canning  Plant' 


"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Larsest  Packase  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 
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The  Proper  Training  Of  Your  Brokers 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


A  FTER  reading  the  editorial  in  the  March  20th 
issue,  concerning  the  broker,  it  would  seem  as 
/  \  if  enough  had  been  written  regarding  him  and 

his  ways  of  operation  to  last  a  very  long  time.  Still, 
yesterday,  I  heard  one  of  the  fraternity  verbally 
chastise  an  advertising  man  for  the  plan  of  advertising 
which  his  voluntary  group  followed.  The  suggestions 
made  were  so  out  of  line  with  good  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  practice  I  cannot  miss  the  opportunity 
offered  for  an  article  on  how  not  to  train  your 
brokers  in  the  handling  of  your  account.  Referring  to 
the  editorial  mentioned  I  quote :  “All  blame  (for  poor) 
brokerage  representation)  probably  belongs  entirely 
upon  the  poor  canner  who  has  not  sense  enough  to 
select  the  right  man  as  his  representative  in  the  first 
place,  and  afterwards  lacks  completely  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  govern  him  or  control  him  in  his  actions.” 

The  advertising  man  receiving  the  lecture  has  for 
some  time  been  advertising  canned  foods,  especially 
canned  fruits,  that  are  nationally  advertised.  The 
object  in  doing  this,  of  course,  is  to  evidence  by  the  ads, 
that  stores  of  the  voluntary  group,  featuring  nationally 
advertised  goods  at  the  same  prices  as  super  markets, 
are  not  expensive  stores  in  which  to  shop  for  food.  This 
policy  is  sound,  it  works  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Cus¬ 
tomers  at  first  attracted  by  the  platant  ads  of  large 
stores,  soon  learn  their  neighborhood  store  sells  foods 
at  the  same  price  levels,  and  the  neighborhood  store 
retains  the  business. 

Our  representative  censured  him  severely  for  this 
attitude  and  strenously  suggested  that  by  doing  this 
he  was  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  supers; 
that  his  members  were  left  without  profit  on  their  sales, 
while  he  broadly  intimated  that  if  his  unknown  line  was 
advertised  instead  that  the  dealer’s  profit  was  assured 
in  whatever  amount  he  felt  justified  in  demanding.  You 
and  I  know  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
no  profit  is  made  on  any  transaction  until  it  is  com¬ 
pleted.  When  nationally  advertised  2V2’s  peaches  are 
advertised  at  two  cans  for  29  cents  at  retail,  any 
retailer  feeling  he  can  sell  unknown  canned  peaches  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  cents  a  can  in  volume  is  a  “little 
mite  teeched.”  The  broker  who  advises  him  to  attempt 
this  is  so  far  mis-representing  facts  as  to  be  a  menace 
to  good  business. 

Certainly  there  is  a  place  for  every  line  of  quality 
merchandise  packed  in  cans  today.  A  very  good  place 
for  it  is  in  the  long  profit  column  of  the  retail  dealers’ 
ledgers,  but  you  won’t  place  it  there  by  advertising  it 
in  competition  with  lines  established  in  the  minds  of  the 
housewives  of  the  country,  and  supported  over  a  period 


of  years,  by  national  advertising.  One  of  the  most 
successful  distributors  of  private  label  merchandise 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  never  urges  his  dealers  to 
run  sales  of  his  goods  at  reduced  prices.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  any  week-end  sales  he  initiates  are  set  up  on  a 
profit  making  basis.  It’s  unfortunate  that  national 
advertisers  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  flamboyant  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  are  anxious  to  drag  folks  into  the  stores  i 

with  which  they  are  connected,  but  they  will  probably  | 

always  be  bothered  thus  until  fair  trade  and  practice  : 

laws  are  generally  in  force  and  effect.  In  the  meantime  i 

the  retail  dealer  anxious  to  secure  his  fair  share  of  the 
retail  trade  in  his  market  will  have  to  go  along,  meeting 
super  market  prices  on  his  known  merchandising. 

This  is  not  often  as  much  of  a  hardship  as  you  ima¬ 
gine.  A  prolonged  campaign  of  cut  price  merchandis¬ 
ing  usually  leaves  the  community  groggy  from  so  many 
low  cut  prices.  Eventually  the  housewives  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  buy  what  they  need  when  they  need  it.  Crisco  at 
45  cents  for  three  pounds  is  more  of  a  bargain  than  the 
same  amount  for  fifty-one  cents,  but  not  one  house¬ 
wife  in  ten  will  buy  three  pounds  of  Crisco  or  Spry 
until  she  needs  it.  A  retail  dealer’s  sales  of  these  lard 
substitutes  will  remain  fairly  level  for  weeks  at  a  time 
if  he  will  price  his  goods  in  line  with  competition.  Let 
him  place  too  much  of  a  margin  on  his  stocks  and  soon 
his  trade  will  imagine  his  meats,  fruits  and  all  groceries 
are  higher  in  price  than  need  be,  as  long  as  he  is  higher 
than  the  super  market  on  Crisco  and  Spry.  This,  any 
dealer  wishes  to  avoid  because  with  such  a  condition 
existing  his  total  volume  of  sales  will  decrease,  his  net 
profit  will  suffer.  Let  him  price  the  items  under  con¬ 
sideration  as  his  competitor  prices  them,  his  normal 
trade  will  usually  stay  with  him  and  he  will  be  able  to 
sell  his  unadvertised  goods  at  his  usual  profit. 

A  little  known  fact  about  the  advertising  of  foods 
at  retail  is  that  on  goods  not  widely  advertised  at  a 
low  price  in  a  like  grade,  if  sufficient  space  is  given  to 
the  item  in  a  newspaper  ad,  people  will  buy  it  as  a 
special.  For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  voluntary 
group  advertised  standing  rib  roast  at  33  cents  per 
pound  while  one  of  the  members  of  the  group  had  been 
selling  it  regularly  at  29  cents.  With  some  concern  he 
raised  his  price  for  the  week  end  during  which  the  ad 
was  current.  He  sold  about  three  times  as  much  stand¬ 
ing  rib  roast  of  beef  as  was  his  weekly  habit.  He  made 
four  cents  a  pound  additional  on  each  pound. 

Here  then  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  connection 
with  your  instructions  to  salesmen  and  brokers.  Do 
not  advocate  they  sell  your  line  to  dealers  as  one  with 
which  they  can  meet  competition.  Make  no  brief  for 
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the  advertising  of  your  canned  peaches,  if  unknown, 
at  the  same  price  governing  those  with  which  the 
average  buyer  for  home  foods  is  acquainted.  Instead, 
specify  your  line  is  to  be  regarded  at  all  times  as  the 
profit  line  in  a  retail  dealer’s  stocks.  Insist  that  it  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  quality  line  in  the  hands  of  each 
retailer.  Be  certain  no  one  advertises  it  except  at  a 
price  carrying  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  All  this  of 
course  is  assuming  your  line  is  not  widely  known  and 
that  you  are  not  anxious  to  have  it  cut  deeply.  And 
please,  oh  please,  instruct  your  salesmen  and  brokers 
to  refrain  from  ridiculing  the  advertising  of  lines  well 
known  at  ruinous  prices.  No  one  wants  this,  especially 
the  poor  advertiser  who  has  spent  millions,  maybe,  in 
creating  consumer  demand  for  his  products,  only  to  see 
them  become  targets  for  cut  price  merchandising.  You 
may  be  sure  that  knowing  retail  distributors  will  not 
cut  prices  at  retail  deeply  except  on  brands  known  from 
coast  to  coast.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  choice  and 
fancy  lines.  The  advertising  and  merchandising  of  price 
goods  is  another  matter  altogether. 

Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  during  the  next  few  months 
among  our  brokers  toward  getting  them  started  along 
the  proper  lines  in  the  merchandising  of  our  goods. 
Certainly  you  ought  to  do  all  you  can  toward  setting 
them  right  about  the  proper  way  to  merchandise  your 
label.  Start  out  by  assuring  everyone  your  goods  are 
higher  in  quality  or  equal  to  any  they  may  have  in 
stock.  Then  point  out  they  will  make  the  most  money 
out  of  handling  your  line,  in  connection  with  known 
goods,  if  they  advertise  the  leaders  they  have  been 
handling,  and  advertise  them  competitively  while  they 
retail  your  goods  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them 
slowly  but  conclusively  to  their  trade.  This  can  be  done 
if  the  retail  salesforce  will  take  the  time  with  particular 
customers  to  point  out  that  while  they  are  offering  the 
so  and  so  line  at  a  price  strictly  competitive  with  these 
prices  asked  by  leading  factors  in  the  market,  they  have 
a  line  equal  in  every  way  with  any  in  the  market  and 
superior  to  many,  that  is  higher  in  price  but  worth 
more  in  taste  satisfaction,  that  it  is  offered  with  the 
store’s  full  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Talk  this  way  to  a  discerning  customer  and 
nine  chances  out  of  ten  she  will  try  the  article  offered, 
like  it,  and  come  back  again  and  again  for  more  at  a 
profit  to  the  dealer.  This  is  sound  merchandising  prac¬ 
tice.  Every  broker  you  hire  ought  to  be  coached  in 
this  line  of  suggestive  selling. 

In  general,  as  our  editorial  March  20th,  pointed  out, 
brokers  as  a  rule  are  no  better  and  little  worse  than 
the  canners  engaging  them.  Be  sure  of  your  ability  to 
horoughly  instruct  them  in  the  way  your  line  should 
he  sold.  Iterate  and  reiterate  your  proposition  until 
cour  representatives  believe  the  gospel  you  preach,  and 
then  check  occasionally  on  their  adherence  to  the  facts 
as  you  have  outlined  them.  After  all,  it’s  your  business 
you  are  protecting.  There  is  no  use  of  your  allowing 
faulty  sales  presentations  by  any  representative, 
vhether  he  be  on  straight  salary  from  your  office  or 
representing  you  on  a  brokerage  basis.  The  proper 
training  of  brokers  if  they  form  a  principal  part  of 
our  sales  force  will  pay  you  large  dividends  in 
increased  sales  and  profits. 


THE  PROCESSION 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  with  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 


With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as¬ 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 


Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm  MAESnaraiiiii? 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL 

Please  send 

O  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ — - 

Firm _ _ _  _  _ _ 

Address - 

City _ 


State . 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CRCO  TAKES  OVER  AMERICAN  UTENSIL  CO. 

Announcement  was  made  Thursday,  March  30th,  of  the 
purchase  of  the  American  Utensil  Company  of  Chicago 
by  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

It  is  understood  that  the  transaction  involves  the  entire 
American  line  of  equipment  which  will  hereafter  be  manufac¬ 
tured,  sold  and  serviced  by  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company. 

According  to  reports,  the  manufacturing  and  sales  offices  of 
the  American  Utensil  Company  will  be  immediately  transferred 
to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  and  all  of  the  key  personnel  of 
the  Chicago  company  will  be  removed  to  that  .city. 

The  name  “American”  will  be  retained  for  the  entire  line  and 
present  users  of  American  equipment  will  be  serviced  directly 
from  the  main  factory  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  a  complete  stock 
of  repair  parts  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  William  de  Back,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  stated  that  there  were  many 
additional  details  to  be  worked  out  and  that  plans  had  not 
been  entirely  completed.  However,  he  stated  that  “The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Utensil  Company  and  their  splendid  and 
well  known  line  of  equipment  is  but  a  natural  move  for  the 
Chisholm-Ryder  Company.  It  rounds  out  our  present  line,  and 
gives  CRCO  some  of  the  best  known  tomato  and  pickle  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  packing  industry.  The  coupling  of  two  so  prominent 
manufacturers  is  a  real  milestone  in  CRCO  history.” 


THE  SPRING  MEin'iNG  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
and  the  second  annual  Canners  School  will  be  held  at  The 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  April  19th  and 
20th. 

• 

RUSH  CANNING  COMPANY  has  purchased  the  Marshfield  Supply 
Company  of  Marshfield,  Missouri,  and  will  locate  the  company’s 
main  office  in  Marshfield  in  place  of  Washburn,  Missouri.  The 
business  will  operate  under  the  same  name  as  heretofore,  with 
the  canning  interest  at  Washburn,  operating  under  the  name  of 
Rush  Canning  Company  as  in  the  past. 

• 

PICKETING  OF  SHIPYARDS  of  many  companies  engaged  in  the 
Alaska  salmon  canning  industry  has  been  launched  at  Alameda, 
California,  and  elsewhere  by  the  Maritime  Federation.  The 
action  is  aimed  at  spurring  the  packers  to  speed  negotiations  for 
new  working  agreements.  The  Federation  charged  the  packers 
with  delaying  negotiations  for  new  agreements  and  in  the  past 
“storming  the  unions  into  signing.”  The  trouble  is  coast-wide. 

• 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  INTEREST  to  men  in  all  branches  of  the  refrig¬ 
erated  food  industries  will  be  given  at  the  Third  Food  Preser¬ 
vation  Conference  which  will  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
The  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  on  April  13th  and  14th. 


WEBSTER  MANUFACTURING,  INC.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  company 
formed  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  succeed  the  Webster  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Weller  Manufacturing  Company  which  firms 
have  operated  under  a  trusteeship  for  the  past  several  months. 
The  original  company  was  first  established  in  1876  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  manufacturing  of  ele¬ 
vating,  conveying,  power  transmission  and  like  equipment. 
General  offices  are  located  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  with  branches  located 
in  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  country.  K.  H.  Waterfield 
has  been  elected  President,  W.  C.  Doemel,  Vice-President  and 
Production  Manager;  Bert  Jody,  Secretary,  and  Charles  S. 
Clarke,  Treasurer  of  the  new  organization. 

• 

ALLEN  WHITESIDE,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has  purchased  the  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas  Spinach  plant  of  the  Rush  Canning  Company 
and  will  operate  it  this  coming  season  as  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Canning  Company. 


THE  1939  PACKAGING  CATALOG,  published  by  Modern  Packaging 
magazine,  now  in  the  process  of  distribution,  surpasses  all 
previous  editions  in  size  and  content.  Containing  562  pages, 
it  numbers  among  its  contributors  leading  designers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  packages  and  package  material,  and  covers  virtu¬ 
ally  every  phase  of  the  industry,  laying  particular  emphasis  on 
developments  during  1938.  It  sells  in  the  United  States  for 
$2.50  and  in  Canada  $3.50. 

• 

THE  ARGENTINE  BUILDING  at  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition,  San  Francisco,  California,  formally  dedicated  late 
in  March,  features  a  division  given  over  to  canned  products. 
Here  one  sees  canned  ham,  corned  beef,  boiled  beef,  corned 
mutton,  lamb  livers,  brisket  of  beef,  asparagus,  peppers,  pine¬ 
apples  and  various  familiar  fruits.  The  names  of  packers  include 
Wilson  and  Swift,  of  the  United  States,  and  Donald  Cook,  of 
London.  An  alluring  display  of  fresh  fruits  is  also  made. 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  Schuckl  &  Company  has  been  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Sunnyvale  Packing  Company  and  the  packing 
of  soups  will  be  carried  on  at  the  plant  at  Sunnyvale,  California, 
in  an  addition  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the  past,  the 
activities  of  Schuckl  &  Company  have  been  confined  to  the  can¬ 
ning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

UNION  CITY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Union  City,  Tennessee,  is 
adding  new  equipment  for  the  canning  of  spinach,  green  beans 
and  tomatoes. 

• 

AT  THE  MATING  of  stockholders  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
on  March  28th,  all  directors  whose  terms  expired  were  re-elected. 
The  stockholders  also  approved  a  retirement  annuity  plan  for 
the  company’s  employees.  Sales  of  the  company  this  year  to 
date  were  reported  to  be  ahead  of  those  of  last  year  for  the 
.same  period. 

• 

FROSTED  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  has  been  incorporated  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  J.  B.  Atkinson, 
Pasadena,  James  S.  Lawless  and  L.  M.  Martin. 

• 

FRUITVALE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Oakland,  California,  has  taken 
over  all  of  the  properties  and  equipment  formerly  operated  by 
B.  H.  Body  Company  of  that  city  and  will  pack  a  full  line  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 


CHAS.  D.  MESCHTER,  INC.,  packers  of  spaghetti  sauce,  spaghetti 
dinners  and  sauce  with  mushrooms  has  changed  their  name 
to  Henri  Foods,  Inc.,  and  moved  into  a  new  two-story  factory. 
Officers  of  the  company  are  Chas.  D.  Meschter,  President,  Rich¬ 
ard  Hellmann,  Vice-President,  and  1.  R.  Stewart,  Treasurer. 

• 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY  is  taking  steps  to  place  into  full 
operation  this  summer  the  two  recently  acquired  plants  of  the 
Talbot  Packing  and  Preserving  Company  located  at  Cordova 
and  Willoughby,  Maryland. 

• 

THE  CHARLOTTE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Charlotte,  Michigan,  has 
applied  for  voluntary  receivership. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  4 — Edinburg,  Texas,  So.  Texas  Canners  Convention, 
at  8:00  P.M. 

April  10 — San  Diego,  Calif.,  Combined  Women’s!  Clubs,  at 
2:00  P.M. 

April  11 — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Retail  Grocers  Association,  at 
7:00  P.M. 

April  12 — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  L.  A.  Times  Women’s  Meeting, 
at  2:00  P.M. 

April  13 — Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at  7 :30  P.M. 


April  3,  103!) 
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PROTECT 

Asainst  Fruit  and  vegetable 
juices  and  acids. 

use 

GLOBE  KANRYTEX 
CONVEYOR  BELTING 

The  belt  that  lasts  longer  -  its  tough  treatment  resists 
the  juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  belt  that  is  easy  to  keep  clean  -  it  may  be  wash¬ 
ed  with  hot  water  or  live  steam. 

The  belt  that  will  save  you  money  -  it  costs  less  than 
most  competitive  types  and  it  gives  far  better  service. 
Furnished  in  brown  or  white,  all  widths  and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY-TEX 
or  write  to: 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  COMPANY,  INC. 


1400  CLINTON  ST., 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


S-P-E-E-D 

If  you  can  take  ^em  away 

KYLER 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  ^cm  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every¬ 
thing  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

ff'e  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondertt  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


JOBBERS  LABELS  MUST  CARRY  CANNERS’ 
NAME  IN  W.VA. 

EORGE  W.  KING,  legislative  representative  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  food  interests  in  West 
Virginia,  stated  in  an  address  before  the  Mercer 
County  Food  Dealers’  Association  recently  that  the 
entire  program  of  the  food  distributors  had  been  put 
through  the  legislature  this  year.  Never  before  had 
the  West  Virginia  Retail  Grocers  Association  received 
so  much  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  legislators, 
he  stated. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  were  listed  as  follows : 

Unfair  Trade  Practices  Act,  preventing  unscrupu¬ 
lous  merchants  from  selling  at  cost  or  below  in  order  to 
attract  patronage  for  other  products. 

Garnishee  Law  changes,  enabling  food  merchants  to 
collect  from  state  employes. 

Labeling  Law,  compelling  merchants  who  sell  pri¬ 
vate  brand  merchandise  to  state  on  their  packages  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  or  canner.  This  move,  he 
said,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

All  legislation  of  a  discriminatory  or  punitive  nature 
was  killed.  Approximately  100  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers  attended  the  meeting. 

ASSAILS  LOW  CITRUS  PRICES 

UTTHROAT  COMPETITION”  was  condemned 
by  E.  D.  Patterson,  Redlands  orange  grower, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Citrus  Institute  at 
San  Bernardino,  California,  recently.  Patterson  criti¬ 
cized  marketing  associations  and  urged  the  200  citrus 
men  who  attended  to  demand  that  shippers  cooperate 
in  putting  an  end  to  present  low  prices.  He  said  he  was 
one  grower  who  does  not  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  the  situation  California  growers  are  facing. 

“If  you  don’t  cooperate  with  other  shippers  in  elimi¬ 
nating  price-cutting  in  selling,”  he  declared,  “I  will  take 
my  fruit  to  an  association  that  will.”  The  speaker 
defended  the  California-Arizona  fruit  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  estimating  that  fruit  growers  of  the  state 
received  $100,000,000  more  than  they  would  have 
obtained  without  it  in  its  six  years’  of  operation. 

F.S.C.C.  LAUNCHES  DISTRIBUTION  STUDY 

AN  official  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
/-A  Corporation  will  begin  this  weekend,  a  survey 
/  \  of  New  England  cities  in  which  the  Govern¬ 

ment  may  try  its  new  surplus  food  distribution  plan. 

Phillip  McGuire,  vice-president  of  F.  S.  C.  C.,  will 
conduct  the  survey.  The  Government  plans  to  select 
six  cities  of  various  sizes  throughout  the  nation  in 
which  to  test  the  plan  which  would  permit  relief 
workers  to  obtain  a  portion  of  their  wages  in  stamps  to 
be  traded  for  food  at  grocery  stores. 


It  was  disclosed  that  thirty-four  widely  scattered 
cities  were  under  consideration  for  the  experiment. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  said  no  definite 
selection  has  been  made  but  that  a  decision  is  likely 
“in  a  week  or  ten  days.” 

F.T.C.  UPHELD  IN  BAN  ON  BROKERAGE 

OLIVER  BROS.,  INC.,  a  purchasing  agent  for 
wholesale  distributors  —  in  other  lines  than 
canned  foods — sought  to  have  set  aside  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  directed 
the  company  to  cease  and  desist  from  payment  or 
receipt  of  fees  or  commissions  in  violation  of  Section 
2  (c)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law.  This  was  another 
attempt  like  that  of  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Company. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  fourth  District, 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  just  upheld  the  Commission’s 
orders!  the  decision  being  written  by  Judge  Parker. 
“Oliver  is  an  agent  of  the  buyers  and  not  of  the 
sellers,”  says  the  decision,  “and  is  paid  by  the 
buyers  for  the  services  rendered  them.  It  collects 
brokerage  commissions  from  the  sellers  on  pur¬ 
chases  made  for  the  buyers  which  it  credits  to  the 
accounts  of  the  buyers  or  otherwise  passes  on  to 
them.  In  furnishing  the  service  it  has  contracted 
to  furnish  the  buyers,  it  affords  the  sellers  facili¬ 
ties  for  placing  their  goods  before  the  buyers  and 
obviates  the  necessity  for  employing  brokers  to 
reach  those  customers.  But  this  is  a  service 
rendered  the  buyers  which  Oliver  has  bound  itself 
to  render  under  their  subscription  contracts.  The 
benefit  to  the  sellers  is  incidental  to  this  service 
rendered  the  buyers  and  is  not  the  result  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  sellers. 

“It  is  argued  that  the  act  was  directed  at  the 
practice  of  chain  stores  in  using  the  force  of  great 
buying  power  to  obtain  these  concessions  from 
the  seller.  It  is  sufficient  answer  that  the  act 
makes  no  distinction  as  to  the  size  and  shows  no 
intention  to  give  the  small  any  more  than  the 
great  the  right  to  receive  brokerage  commissions 
on  their  purchases.  Because  of  the  buying  power 
possessed  by  purchasing  agents,  whether  repre¬ 
senting  chains  or  independent  dealers,  sellers  may 
be  willing  to  allow  them  brokerage  commission 
and  may  consider  such  commissions  earned  in  the 
sense  that  the  sellers  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  goods 
without  resorting  to  other  sales  devices;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  buyer  who  receives  the 
brokerage  allowed  his  particular  purchasing  agent 
receives  an  advantage,  and  a  concealed  advantage, 
which  the  buyer  who  purchases  directly  from  the 
dealer  does  not  receive.  It  is  this  sort  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  we  think,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
section  to  forbid.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm  Scott  Viners,  Wisconsin  Washers, 
Monitor  Blancher,  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Snipper,  Berlin  & 
Sprague  16  inch  Bucket  Elevators,  Sprague  &  Chapman  Retorts, 
Burt  Adjustable  Labeler.  Sprague  Sample  Pea  Grader,  Monitor 
Shaker  Rod  Washer.  Address  Box  No.  A-2350,  The  Canning 
Trade.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE— 15  Sterling  No.  28  Beet  Peelers.  Address  Box 
No.  A-2351,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  and  Used  boilers,  all  sizes,  high  and  low 
pressures.  Also  pumps,  heaters,  engines.  Boiler  repairs  and 
installations.  Boiler  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.  Phone  2524. 

FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
working  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8 
Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


WANTED  —  MAC  H I N  ERY 

WANTED — Two  Hydraulic  or  Washer  Pea  Elevators  com¬ 
plete  with  rotary  screen.  One  Rod  Washer  after  Blancher. 
Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

WANTED — Three  viners;  one  Viner  Shed  Cleaner;  one  No.  10 
Pea  Filler;  one  Olney  Washer;  one  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 
Address  Box  A  2344  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  —  FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Having  decided  to  retire  from  The  Canning 
Business  I  offer  my  plant  for  sale,  located  at  Nottingham, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  fifty  miles  from  Baltimore  and  fifty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  Route  No.  1.  Fertile  section  and  territory 
ample  to  satisfy  any  demand.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  40  years  old,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  southern  vegetable  canning,  14  years  in  present  position 
as  manager  of  large  vegetable  plant.  Have  good  reason  for 
changing  and  can  furnish  good  references.  Address  Box  B  2345 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — With  reputable  organization  as  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent.  Have  had  years  of  wide  experience 
as  canner  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  fancy  table  condiments, 
in  tins  and  glass.  Can  build  and  operate  a  plant  efficiently 
and  economically.  Willing  to  come  on  moderate  salary  to  prove 
qualifications.  A-1  reference.  Address  Box  B-2347  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Practical  Can-Man  with  many  years 
of  experience  with  independent  firms  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  factory  superintendent  with  concern  that  is  discontinuing 
business,  seeks  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  value.  Salary  no 
objective.  Address  Box  B  2346  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  closing  machine 
operator.  Quality  production  and  less  spoilage  guaranteed. 
Fifteen  years  experience  building  and  servicing  canning  plants. 
Experienced  on  all  types  machines,  including  vacuum.  Address 
Box  No.  B-2352,  The  Canning  Trade. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


W rile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


h’s  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Jtmrnnl  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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EARLY  BANCROSS  HYBRID 


MATURES  EARLIER 


To  canners  looking  for  a  variety  that  matures 
3  to  4  days  earlier  than  other  topcrossed  Ban¬ 
tams,  we  offer  Early  Bancross.  It  is  produc¬ 
ed  from  an  especially  selected,  large-eared 
strain  of  8-rowed  Golden  Bantam.  These 
ears  are  8  to  14  rowed,  cylindrical,  of  good 
quality  and  color.  The  plants  are  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  You  can  depend  on 
the  seed  when  it  comes  from  Woodruff.  Place 
your  order  today. 


’’  "  Ul  ODD  RUFF  * 


IIIEHBImtilW 


BENCHES  :  TOLE Dao  -  ATL ANTA,0 A.-  SAC R A M  E NTOXALI F.- M  E RC E DE5 .TEXAS 


iuniDHN 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


*J*HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thorough¬ 
ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

Manufacturers  of  Vtners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Stocks  Are  Cleaning  Out  Nicely — The  Price  Bureau  Shows 
Interesting  Information — Acreage  Contracting  Time  Here. 

OOD  MOVEMENT — Statistics  may  continue  to 
show  generous  supplies  of  canned  foods,  but  it 
remains  a  fact  that  more  and  more  canners  are 
finding  themselves  about  cleaned  out,  and  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  report  stocks  getting  low,  and  that 
it  is  particularly  hard  to  find  assortments.  It  is  the 
old  story ;  the  canner  is  the  last  one  to  learn  that  buy¬ 
ing  is  brisk;  that  others  besides  himself  are  selling, 
and  that  some  are  getting  better  prices  than  he;  and 
so  experience  shows  that  as  a  rule  the  goods  have 
passed  out  of  his  hands  before  the  market  prices  rise 
to  much  higher  levels.  “That’s  it,”  they  say,  “after 
the  goods  have  gone  the  market  goes  up.”  Whose  fault 
is  that,  except  the  canner’s?  Last  week  a  canner  of 
good  corn  complained  that  it  was  alright  for  us  to  say 
such  corn  is  worth  82i/o  cents,  but  all  he  could  get 
was  70  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  corn  is  very 
much  better  than  many  of  the  well  advertised  corns; 
is  a  specialty,  worth  $1.00  against  ordinary  corn  at  70 
cents.  But  he  has  never  “sold”  a  case  of  corn  in  his 
life;  has  no  salesman  and  doubt  if  he  ever  had  one. 
The  buyers  and  their  agents  have  come  to  him,  like 
the  locusts  to  Pharoah’s  barns,  and  taken  away  his 
corn,  at  their  own  prices  until  he  is  cleaned  out:  he 
depends  upon  others  to  sell  the  goods;  he  is  only  just 
one  of  the  best  corn  canners  in  the  world!  And  yet 
he  has  made  money  at  it,  and  has  now  retired.  There 
are  plenty  like  him  in  the  business,  and  that’s  why  we 
thought  of  and  devised  the  Price  Bureau,  so  that  all 
canners  could  see  at  what  prices  other  canners  were 
actually  selling.  That  Price  Bureau  could  kill  the 
rumor  market,  if  canners  would  only  properly  support 
it.  And  it  does  not  cost  them  a  cent  to  support  it; 
only  a  little  co-operation. 

Look  at  the  Price  Bureau  quotations  this  week; 
study  them  and  you  will  find  some  very  interesting 
things.  For  instance,  while  corn  is  in  your  mind,  note 
that  a  progressive,  really  merchandising  canner  in 
Texas  is  selling  yellow  field  corn  at  62V2  cents  per  doz., 
and  has  been  steadily  selling  it  at  that  price  1 

Note  that  a  Tennessee  canner  has  sold  2s  standard, 
cut  stringless  beans  at  621/4  cents  while  a  Maryland 
canner  was  selling  them  at  55  cents.  That’s  the  kind 
of  information  this  Price  Bureau  could  give  you  every 
week,  if  you  would  but  exchange  your  experiences  with 
fellow  canners,  to  the  protection  of  all.  And  the  prices 
we  quote  are  right,  they  are  not  doctored,  and  don’t 
let  any  buyer’s  agent  tell  you  they  are  not  true.  Will 
the  canners  ever  cease  being  the  greatest  suckers  in 


the  world,  a  reputation  they  have  earned,  because  they 
invariably  believe  any  rumor,  not  to  call  it  lie,  which 
the  buyer  or  his  agent  tells  them!  It  is  hard  to  get 
out  of  bondage,  but  this  Price  Bureau  can  do  the  trick 
all  well  posted  men  feel,  and  they  ought  to  know. 

THE  MARKET — As  we  have  intimated,  trading  is 
fairly  brisk,  and  at  least  the  minimum  prices  are  being 
maintained.  Peas,  corn,  tomatoes  and  other  staples 
are  being  taken  regularly,  and  if  we  had  the  figures 
no  doubt  they  would  show  huge  volume.  The  one 
encouraging  feature  is  that  canners’  prices  are  firming 
up  and  more  canners  have  advanced  them  than  in  many 
months.  If  a  little  more  backbone  can  be  shown 
advances  in  prices  must  result. 

The  Canned  Pea  Co-operative  drive  which  began  this 
week  for  its  second  appearance,  is  reported  as  going 
over  big.  In  Spring  people  like  green  peas,  and  the 
fine  quality  of  the  pack  is  pleasing  more  and  more 
people.  That  can  only  reduce  holdings  to  a  normal 
basis  before  long.  News  reports  say  that  frozen 
vegetables  are  being  more  or  less  neglected,  or  at  best 
the  handlers  are  taking  only  such  as  for  immediate 
needs.  Freezes  and  frosts  in  the  southern  vegetable 
growing  regions  have  put  those  crops  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning,  at  least  until  Nature  can  bring  back  the  stunted 
or  injured  plants,  or  until  new  plantings  can  come  to 
fruitage.  All  of  this  is  playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  canners,  and  it  could  be  capitalized  to  great 
advantage  if  the  canners  only  understood  selling.  But 
the  bargain  brokers  continue  to  quote  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices  —  to  induce  buyers’  orders  —  and  other 
brokers  take  their  cues  from  them,  and  the  canner  is 
as  usual  the  victim.  So  there  are  few  or  no  price 
changes  to  make  in  this  week’s  market  pages. 

CROPS — Believers  in  the  theory  that  the  way  to 
bring  the  canned  foods  market  back  to  the  profit 
column  is  to  cut  the  acreage,  and  the  packs,  to  half 
normal,  are  wailing  that  the  pea  canners  (of  all  per¬ 
sons  !)  have  cut  their  acreage  only  16  per  cent.  Buyers 
and  their  agents  know  the  value  of  that  “plug”,  because 
they  knoiv  that  in  ’39,  as  in  ’38,  the  yield  will  be  well 
above  the  average,  that  there  will  be  no  set-backs  to 
the  crops — and  the  pea  pack  will  be  only  16  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  last  year,  etc.,  etc.  Cut  the  acreages 
in  half;  better  still  cut  them  to  25  per  cent,  and  why 
stop  there,  cut  the  acreages  to  10  per  cent  and  the 
canned  foods  market  may  regain  a  profit-showing  price 
next  Fall.  If  you  like  such  defeatist  ideas,  play  the 
game  that  way.  But  if  you  could  devise  a  plan  that 
would  curtail  credits — to  large  as  well  as  to  small 
canners — it  would  seem  more  promising  because,  after 
all,  these  extenders  of  credit  ought  to  see  that  the 
canners  must  make  a  fair  return  in  profits,  and  not  be 
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forced  out  of  business — even  if  they  do  get  their 
money  out  before  they  bust  up.  This  has  gone  on  for 
so  long  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  about  time 
they  saw  this,  and  began  to  act,  which  means  to  stop 
indiscriminate  credits!  They  are  to  blame  for  over¬ 
packs,  below  cost  prices  and  the  numerous  failures 
of  canners.  Do  they  think  this  can  go  on  indefinitely  ? 

Well,  a  Tennessee  canner  of  tomatoes  reports  that 
last  year  he  contracted  for  1,000  acres  of  tomatoes  at 
$11.00  per  ton.  This  year  he  has  contracted  for  500  acres 
at  $10.00  per  ton.  That  looks  like  real  curtailment 
But  we  would  suggest  to  all  tomato  canners  that 
they  contract  for  a  given  number  of  tons  of  U.  S.  Grade 
No.  1  tomatoes  at  a  given  price,  rather  than  for  any 
definite  number  of  acres.  They  can  then  know  that 
their  pack  will  not  be  larger  than  they  want,  and  be 
sure  to  be  of  the  quality  they  seek.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  short,  but  that  is  on  the  safety  side. 

The  contracting  time  is  here,  and  the  canners  must 
be  careful. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Cannxng  Trade” 

One  Section  and  Items  After  Another  Cleaning  Down — First 
Quarter’s  Business  Shows  Upward  Trend — Many  Months  Yet 
To  Be  Supplied  Before  New  Packs  Can  Be  Ready — 
Details  On  Many  Items. 

New  York,  March  30,  1939. 

IN  SUMMARY — Almost  overlooked  in  our  discussions 
on  canned  foods  supplies  in  the  national  market  and 
other  matters  is  the  position  of  New  York  State 
products  in  the  present  picture.  The  improved  inquiry 
noted  during  March,  brought  out  the  fact  that  present 
holdings  of  New  York  packers  have  gone  down  the 
same  as  major  vegetables  have  elsewhere.  They  report 
a  fairly  good  cleanup  of  carrots,  also  that  undisposed- 
of  beets  have  been  worked  down  to  small  totals.  The 
applesauce  canning  trade  has  had  a  satisfactory  season, 
and  packers  of  this  specialty  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  report  that  only  light  stocks  remain,  and  that 
these  are  held  at  firm  and  advancing  levels. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  first  quarter  closes  with  food 
distribution  and  business  generally  upward  in  trend, 
and  the  months  of  April  and  May,  should  witness  a 
general  broadening  in  canned  foods  sales.  It  is  very 
likely  that  business  activity  as  measured  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  index  will  reach  the  year’s  high  point 
in  this  period,  attended  by  a  rise  in  consumer  income. 
This  situation  contrasts  greatly  with  a  year  ago  when 
business  went  into  a  tailspin.  Prices  for  all  canned 
foods  lines  promise  to  follow  a  generally  firm  trend. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Packing  of  the  new  California 
asparagus  should  get  under  way  next  week  by  which 
time  it  will  have  been  decided  whether  or  not  to  pro¬ 
rate  production.  Pending  a  decision  in  this  matter  no 
prices  will  be  available  in  this  market. 

CARROTS  —  Packers’  supplies  have  undergone  a 
good  cleanup,  especially  in  the  standard  diced  which 
are  held  with  some  firmness  at  6214  cents  to  75  cents 
for  the  2s  and  $3.00  to  $3.25  for  the  10s,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 


CORN — Following  the  increased  movement  which 
took  place  in  February,  it  is  expected  that  gains  in 
shipments  also  will  be  shown  for  March,  over  last  year 
when  these  figures  become  available.  New  crops  are 
still  far  away,  and  remaining  supplies  should  be  held 
with  growing  strength  over  the  rest  of  the  1938-1939 
season.  Maryland  standards  are  still  named  at  60 
cents  to  621/^  cents,  and  Maine  fancy  Golden  Bantam  at 
771/2  cents  to  85  cents,  at  the  plant. 

PEAS  —  The  improved  market  position  of  fancy 
sweets  is  a  matter  of  trade  comment  here  with  offer¬ 
ings  ranging  from  95  cents  to  $1.00  at  packers’  plant. 
Early  Junes  are  not  offered  below  6714  cents  and  other 
offerings  are  heard  up  to  70  cents. 

SPINACH  —  A  tightening  up  is  noted  in  prices 
named  by  West  Coast  sellers  in  this  market.  Several 
California  packers  have  withdrawn  offerings  put  out 
recently  at  95  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for  No.  2I/2S  new 
pack  spinach.  Offers  still  heard  in  the  market  also 
are  subject  to  confirmation.  The  weather  and 
a  late  start  have  cut  into  the  size  of  the  pack  and  the 
price  trend  undoubtedly  will  be  upward.  Futures 
naturally  are  strong.  Some  of  those  naming  95  cents 
a  few  days  ago  were  asking  5  cents  more  for  shipments 
after  April  30.  A  packer  of  a  featured  brand  issued 
a  price  of  $1.35  for  21/2S,  with  5  cents  less  on  shipments 
before  June  1. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  An  injunction  issued  against 
Florida’s  cost  of  production  law,  after  the  statute  had 
been  upheld  in  the  State  Supreme  Court,  is  the  newest 
development  to  complicate  matters  in  this  product. 
However,  the  whole  issue  of  state  price  control  may  be 
clarified  by  a  ruling  expected  from  the  Federal  Court 
at  Orlando,  Fla.,  which  issued  the  injunction.  Florida 
packers  of  juice  in  the  meantime,  are  withdrawing, 
and  business  has  been  placed  with  Texas  principals  at 
prices  which  hardly  permit  the  Florida  sellers  a  chance 
in  competition.  The  tone  of  the  Southwestern  market 
is  somewhat  steadier,  notwithstanding,  with  business 
reported  put  through  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  dock. 

PEARS — Packer  representatives  are  quoting  firm, 
with  Bartletts  of  choice  descriptions,  2V2  size,  not 
offered  below  $1.55  and  $1.60,  and  standards  at  $1.37*  •» 
to  $1.40,  West  Coast  plant.  Desirable  counts  of  stan¬ 
dards  are  said  to  be  cleaning  up. 

PRUNES  —  The  canned  product  is  reported  in 
reduced  supply  following  a  period  of  improved  buying. 
Stocks  of  the  No.  2i/js  are  said  to  be  of  small  propor¬ 
tions.  Jobbing  demands  also  have  cut  into  unsold 
stocks  of  tens. 

PEACHES — Sliced  clings  continue  in  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion,  reflecting  a  satisfactory  movement  and  small 
unsold  holdings.  Prices  hold  at  levels  established 
recently,  $1.15  to  $1.17^2  for  standard  21/2S,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  for  choice,  and  $1.40  to  $1.45  ^or  fancy.  The 
next  quarterly  report  is  expected  to  show  a  larger 
reduction  in  supplies  than  many  have  estimated, 
according  to  California  representatives  here. 

CANNED  FISH — A  West  Coast  principal  informs 
its  New  York  representative  here  that  spot  stocks  of 
yellowfin  tuna  are  virtually  sold  up  and  that  shipment 
cannot  be  guaranteed  within  30  days.  Deliveries  will 
be  confined  to  small  lots  in  “pool”  cars  for  some  time, 
it  is  said.  No  definite  idea  of  the  tuna  catch  is  avail- 
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able  as  yet,  although  the  first  boats  to  return  are  bring- 

ing  in  striped  or  light  meat  tuna.  The  white  meat  WHEN  OTHER  CONVEYOR  BELTING  IS  REAOY  TO  QOIT 

promises  to  remain  scarce.  Domestic  white  halves  hold  _ 

firm  at  $6.00  to  $6.25.  Salmon  is  more  stable  following 
recent  advances,  also  in  continued  lively  demand. 

Packers’  holdings  of  pinks  are  low,  however,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  contemplate  further  upward  adjustment 
to  $1.15,  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast.  Fancy  lines  may  follow. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correapondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Buyers  Beginning  to  Realize  Their  Asininity — ^Tomato  Market 
Nervous — Continued  Heavy  Shipments  Of  Peas — Low  Corn 
Offers — Spinach  Crowing  Stronger — Ozark  Pack  and  California 
Short — Fruits  and  Fish  Firm — Does  A.  &  P.  Hurt  Competition? 

Chicago,  March  30,  1939. 

General  market — a  prominent  wholesale 
grocer  had  this  to  say  yesterday : — 

“Has  the  grocery  business  gone  cockeyed  by  the 
senseless,  uneconomical  and  destructive  price  cutting? 
It  is  threatening  ruin,  thwarting  recovery,  curtailing 
employment  and  generally  undermining  confidence,  as 
well  as  forcing  a  reduction  in  wages  and  converting  a 
business  that  ought  to  return  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit,  to  an  unprofitable  basis.  It’s  all  because  of  a 
minority  of  smart  alecks  that  think  they  can  do  the 
impossible,  selling  below  operating  costs  to  maintain 
volume.” 


CARRIES  ON 


'J'HAT’S  why  LA  PORTE  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING  is 
rapidly  replacing  other  types  of  belting  on  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grad¬ 
ing  and  picking  tables,  as  well  as,  in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters. 


elevators,  etc. 


La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  heat,  rust, 
acid  and 'corrosion  proof.  It  is  easily 
sterilized  with  steam  or  scalding  water 
and  the  open-mesh  feature  permits  the 
circulation  of  air  around  products  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  speeds  up  cleaning.  , 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  nor  jump,  will  not 
deteriorate  while  not  in  use  and  its  per¬ 
fectly  flat  surface  is  readily  adaptable 
to  conveying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  or  con¬ 
tainers  empty  or  filled. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 
Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


Canner  readers  will  note  from  the  above  that  there 
are  others  that  are  having  troubles. 

TOMATOES — Someone  used  the  word  nervous  as 
applied  to  the  Tomato  market  and  that  seems  to  be  a 
correct  one.  While  No.  2  tin  standard  are  nominally 
quoted  at  65  cents  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory  points,  sales 
are  consummated  at  from  621/2  cents  factory  to  65  cents 
delivered.  No.  21/2  standard  tomatoes  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  are  available  at  from  85  cents  delivered 
Chicago,  to  85  cents  factory. 

Some  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
the  demand  for  No.  10  tins.  There  has  been  but  little 
call  for  gallons  lately.  The  market  ranges  from  $2.60 
factory  to  $2.90  for  the  standard  grade.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  demand  for  extra  standards  in  either  No.  1, 
No.  2,  No.  21/2  oi’  No.  10  containers. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Some  confusion  in  prices 
rule  on  tomato  puree  as  well  as  tomato  juice  and  even 
catsup  has  been  subjected  to  some  wide  range  of  quoted 
prices.  No.  10  puree  is  held  at  $2.50  Indiana  factory 
with  some  canners  demanding  as  high  at  $3.00. 

PEAS — Some  encouragement  is  had  when  canners 
report  continued  heavy  shipments  to  their  customers. 
There  are  no  price  changes.  Buying  interest  is  holding 
up  fairly  good  and  with  the  new  advertising  campaign, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  present  spots  will  be  materially 
reduced  before  another  month  is  off  the  calendar. 

The  talk  going  the  rounds  is — canners  are  figuring 
on  planting  entirely  too  much  acreage  for  1939.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  if  peas  start  off  with  low  prices  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  season,  that  it  will  affect 
practically  all  other  vegetable  items.  If  pea  canners 
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are  wise,  then  the  contemplated  acreage  to  go  into  the 
ground  for  1939  will  not  be  over  40  or  50  per  cent  of 
that  planted  a  year  ago. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  white  crushed  has  been 
offered  in  Chicago  as  low  as  62  Va  cents  delivered  but 
buying  has  been  in  limited  quantities.  The  average 
market  on  the  item  ranges  from  60  cents  to  65  cents 
factory  in  the  Central  States. 

If  present  movement  into  consumption  continues,  it 
looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  carryover  into  the  new  season 
of  around  8,000,000  cases  and  that  spells  but  one  pro¬ 
cedure  by  corn  canners — marked  reduction  in  acreage. 

SPINACH — With  the  California  Packing  Corp.  issu¬ 
ing  prices  that  seem  rather  high,  independent  canners 
in  California  who  had  quoted  No.  21/2  fancy  spinach, 
95  cents  Coast ;  No.  10  fancy  spinach,  $3.25  Coast,  have 
developed  strength  and  one  broker  reported  that  his 
Principal  had  declined  an  order  at  these  prices. 

In  the  Ozarks,  the  pack  promises  to  be  only  about 
40  per  cent  of  last  Spring  but  still  low  prices  rule,  such 
as  40  cents  for  No.  I’s,  60  cents  for  No.  2’s,  80  cents  for 
No.  21/2  tins  and  $2.75  for  No.  lO’s. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Routine  buying  seems 
most  pronounced.  The  trade  are  not  purchasing  ahead. 
Some  New  York  State  canners  have  come  into  the 
Chicago  district  and  sold  at  very  low  prices,  particularly 
fancy  whole  grades.  The  nominal  market  on  No.  2 
standard  cuts  is  65  cents  delivered. 

BEETS — A  slightly  better  tone  is  noted  although  low 
prices  rule,  such  as — No.  2  fancy  cut  beets,  55  cents 
factory;  No.  21/2  fancy  cut  beets,  671/2  cents  factory; 
No.  10  fancy  cut  beets,  $2.70  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
market  is  confused.  Prices  are  firmer  in  Florida  on 
segments.  Well  posted  authorities  maintain  that  job¬ 
bers  as  a  rule  have  not  protected  their  forward  wants 
on  segments  and  that  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  sooner  or  later  be  noticed. 

Grapefruit  juice  from  Texas  is  still  being  offered  at 
a  basis  of — No.  2  unsweetened,  45  cents  to  50  cents 
factory;  No.  3  tall  unsweetened,  $1.00  to  $1.10  factory. 

Oranges  in  Florida  have  strengthened  somewhat  and 
canners  of  blended  juice  and  Valencia  orange  juice  are 
firmer  in  their  ideas.  Buying  has  not  been  heavy. 

ASPARAGUS — The  trade  has  been  told  unofficially 
that  California  would  soon  be  naming  opening  prices  on 
the  1939  pack.  As  yet,  Illinois  asparagus  canners  have 
not  quoted.  Spot  trading  is  limited  to  pick  up  small 
lots  only. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches  have  been  active 
on  the  Coast  but  not  in  Chicago.  Going  prices  are — 
No.  21/2  choice  Y.  C.,  $1.30;  No.  21/2  standard  Y.  C., 
$1.20.  Apricots  have  not  been  wanted  and  some  at¬ 
tractively  priced  packings  have  gone  unheeded.  All  in 
all,  the  California  fruit  line  is  slow. 

FISH — Salmon  continues  in  its  firmness,  and  prices 
are  strongly  held.  Tuna  is  gaining  strength  and  spot 
stocks  closely  cleaned  up.  Shrimp  has  been  in  routine 
call  only. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  LAW— The  A.  &  P.  filed  brief 
in  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Philadelphia,  and 
admitted  the  constitutionality  of  the  brokerage  section 
but  claimed  there  was  no  evidence  that  A.  &  P.  had  or 
does  hurt  competition. 


This  has  developed  considerable  talk  around  Chicago. 
All  of  the  best  minds  in  food  distribution  interviewed, 
say  that  A.  &  P.  is  hurting,  injuring,  and  almost 
destroying  competition.  A  survey  recently  made  of 
Chicago,  says  that  conditions  here  are  worse  than  in 
any  other  City  visited,  due  to  A.  &  P.’s  super  markets 
and  bargain  prices  advertised  by  Goldblatt  to  attract 
department  store  shoppers. 

To  give  the  readers  of  this  column  some  idea,  A.  &  P. 
advertised  two  cans  46  ounce  tin  grapefruit  juice  for 
25  cents ;  5  cents  per  No.  2  can  for  peas,  corn,  beans, 
etc.,  and  10  cents  per  can  for  a  No.  21/2  Kiefer  pears  in 
syrup. 

And  yet  there  are  benighted  canners  who  aid  and 
abet  this  octopus  chain. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER  —  To  insure  healthier 
market  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independ¬ 
ent  food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

A  prominent  Midwest  canner  had  this  to  say  the 
other  day: 

“I  realize  the  bad  spot  in  which  the  broker  finds  him¬ 
self,  confronted  as  he  is  with  all  the  leeches  that  are 
trying  to  hang  on  to  the  grocery  distributive  trade. 
The  broker  is  not  so  much  at  fault  as  is  the  canner  him¬ 
self.  Take  your  broker  into  your  confidence,  work 
sympathetically  with  him  and  you  will  find  that  your 
broker  will  do  a  far  better  job  for  you.” 

Many  canners  should  take  heed  of  this  wise  advice. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Everyone  Pleased  With  the  Movement  and  the  Firmness  of 
Prices — Unsold  Stocks  Now  Well  in  Hand — Tentative  Prices 
on  Spinach — Asparagus  Holdings  Low — Fruits  Unchanged — 
Tomatoes  Moving  Better. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  30,  1939. 

AVORABLE — Canners  and  brokers  are  commenting 
quite  generally  on  the  splendid  movement  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  fish  and  on  the  firmness  of  prices  on 
most  items.  Sales  began  to  pick  up  in  earnest  about  the 
first  of  February  and  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
since  then,  despite  price  advances  on  quite  a  few  lines. 
Some  describe  the  movement  as  being  the  best  sus¬ 
tained  drive  in  two  or  three  years.  Certain  it  is  that 
unsold  stocks,  which  seemed  rather  unwieldy  at  the 
first  of  the  year,  are  now  well  under  control.  There  are 
a  few  items,  of  course,  that  still  seem  a  little  top-heavy, 
but  stocks  generally  are  not  excessive. 

SPINACH — With  the  packing  season  getting  well 
under  way,  the  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
brought  out  tentative  opening  prices  on  1939  Del  Monte 
brand  spinach.  These  are :  No.  2i/4s,  $1.35 ;  No.  2  tall, 
$1.10;  No.  1  tall,  90  cents;  picnics,  721/2  cents;  buffet, 
60  cents,  and  No.  10s,  $4.35.  Since  there  is  a  material 
saving  in  cost  if  shipment  is  made  during  the  packing 
season  a  discount  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  2i/^s,  10 
cents  on  No.  10s,  21/^  cents  on  No.  2s,  No.  1  and  picnics, 
and  11/2  cents  on  buffets  is  offered  on  orders  shipped 
prior  to  June  1,  1939.  The  tentative  prices  quoted  are 
for  shipment  to  December  31.  Some  of  the  other 
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packers  of  featured  brands  are  withholding  the  naming 
of  even  tentative  prices  until  they  are  better  able  to 
determine  the  probable  size  of  the  pack. 

During  the  week,  light  rains  fell  throughout  the 
whole  of  California  and  spinach  has  definitely  been 
benefitted.  A  few  more  showers  and  a  good  yield 
would  be  assured.  A  pack  of  about  1,250,000  cases  is 
forecast  for  the  State  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
quantity  of  quality  spinach  should  be  moved  with  little 
difficulty,  since  reports  from  other  States  indicate 
lighter  yields  than  orginally  estimated.  The  brisk 
buying  now  under  way  here  suggests  that  the  trade  is 
commencing  to  cover  on  California  spinach,  even  at 
the  higher  price  prevailing  for  this  product. 

ASPARAGUS — The  late  movement  of  asparagus  is 
proving  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  in  the  trade  and 
some  are  venturing  the  guess  that  unsold  stocks  will 
not  exceed  100,000  cases.  And  it  will  be  about  a  month 
before  shipments  of  new  pack  goods  will  be  in  order. 
Some  packers  are  completely  sold  up  on  such  important 
items  as  No.  1  square  tips  and  there  is  a  lot  of  trading 
around  in  the  primary  market.  Many  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  in  effect  earlier  in  the  year  have  disappeared  and 
lists  are  quite  closely  adhered  to.  New  lists  cannot  be 
brought  out  until  it  is  definitely  decided  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  control  plan.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  there  will  be  a  plan  of  this  kind  and  that  it  will 
not  differ  materially  from  the  one  followed  last  year. 

FRUITS — Fruit  price  lists  remain  without  change, 
with  canners  and  brokers  commenting  on  the  firmness 
of  fruit  cocktail.  This  applies  to  both  fancy  and  choice 
grades  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  minimum  and  maximum  prices.  Apri¬ 
cots  and  pears  are  getting  well  sold  up  and  there  is  a 
splendid  movement  of  peaches. 

TOMATOES  —  California  tomatoes  are  moving 
better  than  in  a  long  time  and  there  is  considerable 
trading  among  packers  to  keep  assortments  intact. 
Quite  a  few  inquiries  for  puree  have  been  made  along 
California  street,  these  being  for  Eastern  accounts,  but 
no  especially  heavy  business  has  been  done.  Featured 
brands  of  solid  pack  tomatoes  are  selling  at  $1.25  for 
No.  2^/2,  with  standards  at  85  cents. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  are  an  item  on  which  it  is 
difficult  to  pin  a  price  tag  with  assurance.  Lists  remain 
unchanged  but  deals  are  being  made  which  apparently 
ignore  all  such  thing  as  grades  and  costs.  California 
beans  are  rather  difficult  to  compare  with  beans  pro¬ 
duced  elsewhere,  but  must  compete  with  them.  One 
California  packer,  the  San  Jose  Canning  Company, 
used  its  bean,  so  to  speak,  last  season  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  market  was  not  to  be  an  especially 
firm  one.  Instead  of  canning  all  the  beans  for  which 
it  had  contracted,  it  graded  and  packaged  these  for  the 
fresh  markets  and  sold  them  under  the  “Patricia” 
brand,  which  it  uses  for  its  canned  products.  It  broke 
even  on  this  deal  and  held  its  canned  pack  down. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  for  the  season 
will  be  at  an  end  with  the  passing  of  March.  Pack  sta¬ 
tistics  are  being  gathered  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission,  but  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  they  are 
available.  The  pack  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Mon¬ 


terey  districts  ended  some  time  ago,  but  the  season  is 
still  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  San 
Francisco  district,  which  is  to  be  reported  as  a  separate 
unit  for  the  first  time,  the  output  of  1  lb.  ovals  will  be 
about  42,000  cases  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 
In  the  Monterey  district  the  gain  will  be  about  185,000 
cases.  In  mid-season,  canners  were  complaining  of  a 
scarcity  of  fish  of  canning  size.  Smaller  fish  were 
handled  than  in  former  years  and  full-count  packs  are 
not  at  all  plentiful.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
a  considerable  part  of  the  output  has  run  to  small  fish. 
So,  despite  a  large  pack  of  sardines,  the  output  of  fancy 
fish  promises  to  be  below  requirements. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "Tlie  Canning  Trade" 

Better  Interest  in  Juice — Slowing  Down  on  Packs — Tomato 
Crop  Good  and  Out  of  Danger — Attempting 
Rate  Improvement. 

McAllen,  Texas,  March  30,  1939. 

HE  GRAPEFRUIT  SITUATION— The  grapefruit 
juice  market  for  at  least  a  few  canners  got  hot  as  a 
fire-cracker  this  past  week.  Regardless  of  heavy 
commitments  the  past  few  months,  grapefruit  juice 
seemingly  has  retained  its  popularity  and  moved  from 
the  grocers  shelves  at  a  rapid  rate.  Buyers  are  there¬ 
fore  interested  in  covering  their  immediate  require¬ 
ments  at  least  before  the  juicing  season  comes  to  an  end. 

No.  2  unsweetened  juice  is  still  being  offered  at 
4714  cents  f.  0.  b.  Valley;  and  12/46  ounce  unsweetened 
can  be  had  for  as  low  as  $1.00  per  dozen,  though  most 
packers  favor  slightly  higher  quotations.  On  seg¬ 
ments,  the  same  prices  as  mentioned  last  week  pre¬ 
vail.  However,  due  to  several  conditions,  packers  are 
beginning  to  call  a  halt  to  their  segment  packs. 

The  juice  pack  has  already  gone  out  of  bounds  so 
far  as  the  season  is  concerned,  and  many  packers 
already  have  ceased  their  operations,  will  pack  no  more 
unless  the  F.  S.  C.  C.  purchase  justifies,  and  provided 
they  can  get  the  quality  to  meet  government  specifica¬ 
tions. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  crop  has  already  passed 
the  danger  of  frost  and  continues  to  come  along  in 
excellent  shape.  Several  packers  have  already 
announced  they  will  release  their  tomato  prices  very 
shortly,  and  perhaps  next  week  we  will  be  in  position  to 
report  on  them. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  can  hardly  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  section  or  rather  in  the  Great  Southwest. 
The  price  remains  steady  at  5214  cents  f.  o.  b.  Valley. 

RATES — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  rail¬ 
roads  are  requesting  permission  to  lower  their  freight 
rates  and  minimum  weights  to  compete  with  truck 
competition.  In  certain  sections  one  railroad  wants 
to  reduce  its  minimum  weight  to  20,000  pounds,  and 
its  rate  to  correspond  with  the  truckers  schedule. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Large  Shrimp  Lacking — Frozen  Shrimp  a  Heavy  Seller — Canned 
Shrimp  and  Canned  Oysters  Should  Be  Advertised — 
Oyster  Canning  Continues. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  March  30,  1939. 


SHRIMP — Large  shrimp  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coasts  and  only 
medium  and  small  are  available.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  Apalachicola,  Florida.  However,  Louisiana 
is  getting  a  good  many  large  shrimp. 

The  canneries  of  this  section  are  busy  packing 
oysters  and  very  few  are  handling  shrimp. 

Large  quantities  of  frozen  shrimp  are  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cold  storages,  which  keeps  the  price 
of  fresh  shrimp  down. 

A  report  from  New  York  City,  shows  that  there  were 
half  million  pounds  frozen  shrimp  withdrawn  from  the 
storage  there  last  month,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
were  over  a  million  pounds  of  frozen  shrimp  consumed 
in  this  country  last  month. 

To  what  extent  the  frozen  shrimp  has  affected  the 
sale  of  canned  shrimp,  is  hard  to  determine,  but  it 
has  not  done  it  any  good  and  the  lack  of  advertising 
and  sales  campaign  is  largely  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  canned  shrimp  being  held  down. 

Mayor  Louis  Braun  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi  and 
associates  have  seen  the  necessity  of  aggressive  mar¬ 
keting  of  canned  shrimp  and  oysters,  and  are  now 
planning  a  cooperative  campaign  among  the  sea  food 
canners  to  spend  $100,000  a  year  for  the  next  three 
years  in  advertising  these  products. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  it  $1.15  to  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  CANNING  PLANT  —  The 
canning  and  ice  plant  of  the  Acme  Packing  Co.,  of 
Apalachicola,  Florida  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  and  not  only  the  buildings  and  docks  were 
destroyed,  but  also  some  of  the  boats  that  were  tied 
to  the  docks  were  badly  damaged  before  they  could  be 
cut  adrift. 

The  high  winds  which  prevailed,  quickly  spread  the 
blaze,  which  started  from  an  undetermined  origin 
somewhere  along  the  dock  and  the  only  thing  that  kept 
the  fire  from  doing  much  greater  damage,  was  that 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  North  and  kept  the 
blaze  away  from  the  other  part  of  the  town  and  blew 
it  towards  the  bay.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  $50,000. 

There  are  two  other  sea  food  factories  in  Apalachi¬ 
cola  which  have  been  shut  down  this  year  and  most 
likely  one  of  these  or  both  will  start  up  when  the 
shrimp  canning  season  opens. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  moving  along 
in  high  gear  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi  and  Louisana,  but 
the  pack  is  light  in  Alabama,  because  there  is  only 
one  factory  in  operation  now. 


The  weather  is  turning  warm  here  and  if  the  ther¬ 
mometer  keeps  on  climbing,  the  canning  of  oysters 
will  stop  altogether,  as  oysters  will  not  keep  long  out 
of  water  in  hot  weather. 

Raw  oysters  are  in  pobr  demand,  due  to  the  warm 
weather  and  the  dealers  in  this  section  will  no  doubt 
discontinue  handling  them  after  Lent. 

The  sale  of  canned  oysters  is  pretty  well  over  with 
and  the  movements  of  them  will  be  very  light  until 
September. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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PRICE  BUREAU 

ALL  SALES  REPORTS  WANTED  NOWII 


Beans 

March  25th,  Maryland,  WS,  1350  cases  24/2  standard  cut  string¬ 
less  at  55c  Baltimore. 

March  23rd,  Tennessee,  200  cases  24/2  standard  cut  at  62V2C 
factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  800  cases  24/2  standard  cut  green  at 
55c  factory. 

March  23rd,  Tennessee,  250  cases  24/214  standard  cut  at  85c 
factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  6  cases  48/300  red  at  55c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  55  cases  48/300  Mexican  style  at  68c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  50  cases  48/300  Mexican  style  at  68c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  1  case  24/2  whole  green  at  85c  factory. 

Corn 

March  20th,  Texas,  75  cases  24/2  sugar  at  7214c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  404  cases  24/2  yellow  field  at  6214c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  175  cases  24/2  sugar  at  7214c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  100  cases  24/2  sugar  at  7214c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  90  cases  24/2  sugar  at  7214c  factory. 

Peas 

March  20th,  Texas,  202  cases  48/300  green  black-eye  at  80c 
factory  (1  case  free  with  15  cases). 

March  20th,  Texas,  75  cases  6/10  green  black-eye  at  $5.25 
factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  20  cases  6/10  green  black-eye  at  $5.25 
factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  32  cases  48/300  green  black-eye  at  80c 
factory  (1  case  free  with  15  cases). 

March  27th,  Texas,  1218  cases  48/300  green  black-eye  at  80c 
factory  (1  case  free  with  15  cases). 

March  27th,  Texas,  6  cases  6/10  green  black-eye  at  $5.25  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  5  cases  48/1  soaked  dry  at  35c  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  1000  cases  No.  3  sieve  fancy  sweet  at 
85c  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  47  cases  24/2  No.  3  sieve  standard  sweet 
at  7714c  factory.  , 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  1000  cases  24/2  No.  2  sieve  fancy 
Alaska  at  $1.04  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  100  cases  48/1  No.  2  sieve  fancy  Alaska 
at  65c  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  11  cases  24/2  No.  2  sieve  extra  standard 
Alaska  at  $1.00  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  4800  cases  No.  3  sieve  extra  standard 
Alaska  at  80c  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  252  cases  24/2  No.  4  sieve  standard 
Alaska  at  65c  factory. 

March  27th,  Wisconsin,  500  cases  24/2  No.  5  sieve  standard  at 
6214  c  factory. 

Tomatoes 

March  23rd,  Tennessee,  550  cases  24/2  standard  at  6214c 

factory. 

Mai’ch  23rd,  Tennessee,  2000  cases  24/2  standard  at  6214c 

factory. 

March  23rd,  Tennessee,  1100  cases  24/2  standard  at  6214c 

factory. 

March  23rd,  Tennessee,  2000  cases  24/2  standard  at  6214  c 

factory. 

March  29th,  Maryland,  E.  S.,  50  cases  No.  1  standard  tomatoes 
40  cents  per  doz,  factory. 

425  cases  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  6214  cents  per  doz.  factory. 

75  cases  No.  214  standard  tomatoes  8714  cents  per  doz.  factory. 

20  cases  17  ounces  herring  roe  at  $1.20  per  doz.  factory. 


Miscellaneous 

March  20th,  Texas,  13  cases  24/114  tamales  at  $1.05  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  245  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  60  cases  6/10  condensed  Chili  Con  Came  at 
$13.00  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  15  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  26  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  80  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  250  cases  24/114  tamales  at  $1.06  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  200  cases  48/1  Chili  Con  Came,  plain,  at 
$1.00  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  25  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  125  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  25  cases  24/114  tamales  at  $1.05  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  261  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  1  case  24/114  chili,  plain,  at  $1.65  factory. 

March  20th,  Texas,  50  cases  24/2  spinach  at  90c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  20  cases  24/2  spinach  at  90c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  25  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  60  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

March  27th,  Texas,  115  cases  48/300  tamales  at  80c  factory. 

• 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  3,  1939 — Hearing  on  “Area  of  Production”  amendment 
to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 

APRIL  3-4,  1939 — Second  Annual  Texas  Canners’  Institute, 
Edinburg  College  Auditorium,  Edinburg,  Texas. 

APRIL  10,  1939 — ^Public  hearings  on  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity,  quality  and  fill  of  container  for  canned  peaches, 
canned  apricots,  canned  pears  and  canned  cherries,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Raleigh  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

APRIL  13-14,  1939 — A.  S.  R.  E.  Food  Conference,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

APRIL  13-14,  1939  —  Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  17,  1939 — Public  hearings  on  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity,  quality  and  fill  of  container  for  canned  peas,  in 
accordance  with  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Raleigh  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

APRIL  18-20,  1939 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

APRIL  19-20,  1939 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  Spring 
Meeting  and  Second  Annual  Canners  School,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
State  College,  Pa. 

APRIL  20-21,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool,  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

MAY  8-9,  1939 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MAY  8-10,  1939 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

JUNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

thereof  are  specified  after  the  name,  such  vegetable  in  each  such 
form  is  an  optional  ingredient. 

(2)  In  case  the  canned  vegetable  is  a  mixture  prepared  from 
two  or  more  vegteables,  each  of  such  vegetable  is  an  optional 
ingredient. 

(d)  Water  is  added  except  when  the  canned  vegetable  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  single  vegetable  pimientos,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  two  or  three  vegetables  which  includes  tomatoes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  optional  ingredients,  in  the  cases  of  the  vegetables  specified 
after  each,  may  be  added: 

(1)  Citric  acid  in  the  cases  of  artichokes,  asparagus,  onions, 
mushrooms,  and  peppers. 

(2)  An  edible  vegetable  oil,  in  the  cases  of  arthichokes  and 
pimientos. 

(3)  Starch,  in  the  cases  of  white  crushed  corn  and  yellow 
crushed  corn,  in  such  quantity  as  prevents  lumpiness. 

(4)  Snaps  (immature  broken  pods)  in  the  cases  of  shelled 
beans,  black-eye  peas,  and  field  peas. 

The  food  may  be  seasoned  with  the  following  optional  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  the  cases  of  the  vegetables  specified  after  each: 

(5)  Salt,  in  all  cases. 

(6)  A  vinegar,  in  the  cases  of  beets  and  mixtures  of  four  or 
more  vegetables. 

(7)  Spice,  in  the  cases  of  beets  and  mixtures  of  four  or 
more  vegetables. 

(8)  Sugar,  in  the  cases  of  white  corn,  yellow  corn,  field  corn, 
and  sweet  potatoes. 

The  food  is  sealed  in  a  container  and  so  processed  by  heat  as 
to  prevent  spoilage. 

(e)  The  name  of  each  canned  vegetable  for  which  a  defini¬ 
tion  and  standard  of  identity  is  herein  prescribed  is  as  follows: 

(1)  In  case  it  is  prepared  from  a  single  vegetable,  the  name 
is  that  whereby  such  vegetable  is  designated  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  In  case  it  is  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  two  or  of  three 
vegetables,  the  name  is  a  combination  of  the  names  whereby 
each  such  vegetable  is  designated  in  subsection  (a)  or  in  a 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  prescribed  therefore,  as  canned 
food,  in  another  section  of  these  regulations  under  section  401  of 
the  Act.  (For  example,  the  name  of  a  mixture  of  carrots  and 
peas  in  which  the  put-in  weight  of  carrots  equals  or  exceeds  that 
of  the  peas  is  “Carrots  and  Peas.”)  But  the  name  “Succotash” 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  name  “White  (or  Yellow)  Corn  and 
Lima  Beans”  or  “Lima  Beans  and  White  (or  Yellow)  Corn.” 

(3)  In  case  it  is  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  four  or  more 
vegetables,  the  name  is  “Mixed  Vegetables.” 

(f)  (1)  In  case  the  canned  vegetable  is  prepared  from 
a  single  vegetable  named  in  subsection  (a),  and  two  or  more 
forms  thereof  are  specified  after  the  name,  the  label  shall  bear 
the  specifying  word  or  words  showing  the  form  of  the  vegetable 
present. 

(2)  In  case  it  is  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  four  or  more 
vegetables,  the  label  shall  bear  a  statement  showing  each 
vegetable  present. 

(3)  If  the  optional  ingredient  citric  acid,  edible  vegetable  oil, 
starch,  or  snaps  is  present,  the  label  shall  bear  the  statement  or 
statements  “Citric  Acid  Added”  or  “With  Added  Citric  Acid,” 

“ .  Oil  Added”  or  “With  Added .  Oil,”  (the  blank 

to  be  filled  in  with  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  oil,  “Starch 
Added”  or  “With  Added  Starch,”  “With  Snaps,”  as  the  case 
may  be  or  if  both  citric  acid  and  edible  vegetable  oil  are  present, 
the  statements  may  be  combined,  as  for  example,  “Citric  Acid 
and . Oil  added,”  (the  blank  to  be  filled  in  with  the  com¬ 

mon  or  usual  name  of  the  oil.) 

(4)  If  the  optional  ingredient  vinegar  or  spice  is  present,  the 
label  shall  bear  the  statement  or  statements  “Vinegar  Added”  or 
“With  Added  Vinegar”  “Spice  Added”  or  “With  Added  Spice,” 
as  the  case  may  be  or  if  both  such  ingredients  are  present,  the 
statements  may  be  combined,  as  for  example,  “Vinegar  and 
Spice  Added.”  In  lieu  of  the  word  “Spice”  in  such  statement  or 
statements  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  spice  may  be  used. 

(5)  Wherever  the  name  of  the  vegetable  appears  on  the  label 
so  conspicuously  as  to  be  easily  seen  under  customary  conditions 
of  purchase,  the  words  and  statements  herein  specified  showing 
the  optional  ingredients  present  shall  immediately  and  con¬ 


spicuously  precede  or  follow  such  name,  without  intervening 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter,  except  that  (unless  the  name 
is  “Mixed  Vegetables”)  the  specific  varietal  name  or  names  of 
the  vegetables  may  so  intervene. 

(F.  R.  Doc.  39-995;  Filed,  March  23,  1939,  12:22  p.  m.) 


PUBLIC  HEARING  FOR  MILK  STANDARDS 
MAY  1ST 

HE  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  27, 
announced  a  public  hearing  on  May  1,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  evidence  upon  the  basis  of  which 
regulation  may  be  promulgated  establishing  standards 
of  identity  for  cream,  whipping  cream,  evaporated  milk, 
dried  skim  milk,  and  sweetened  condensed  milk.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10:00  A.  M.,  in  Rooms  A,  B,  and 

C,  Departmental  Auditorium,  Constitution  Avenue, 
between  12th  and  14th  streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Certain  label  statements  for  these  products  will 
also  be  considered. 

All  interested  person  are  invited  to  attend  this  hear¬ 
ing  and  offer  relevant  evidence  either  in  person,  by 
representative,  or  by  affidavit.  Affidavits  will  be 
received  by  mail  up  to  the  day  set  for  the  hearing.  The 
lack  of  opportunity  for  cross-examination  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  consideration  of  such  affidavits. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hassell, 
Room  2309,  South  Building,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  presiding  officer. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  Hearings  Required  Under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  January  13,  1939. 

The  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  proposed 
are  published  in  the  March  28,  1939,  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  is 
10  cents. 


BETTER  SHIPPING  CAMPAIGN  ON 

WENTY  THOUSAND  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight, 
together  with  representatives  of  vai’ious  trade  and  commercial 
organizations,  will  join  with  the  railroads  during  the  month  of 
April  in  the  most  aggressive  nation-wide  campaign  ever  launched 
to  reduce  loss  and  damage  of  freight  in  transit. 

With  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  by  the  railroads  last 
year  approximating  $21,000,000,  the  campaign  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Shippers  Advisory  Boards  in  a 
determined  effort  to  bring  about  better  packing  and  handling  not 
only  on  the  part  of  shippers  and  receivers  but  also  by  warehouse¬ 
men,  express  and  raih’oad  companies. 

The  purpose  is  to  ascertain  and  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
causes  contributing  to  loss  and  damage  so  that  shipments  may 
be  sold  to  customers  “at  a  profit”  rather  than  to  the  railroads 
“at  cost,”  and  thus  avert  the  large  economic  waste  involved  in 
loss  and  damage. 

“Perfect  Shipping  and  Careful  Handling”  is  the  slogan  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  movement  to  “Make  Shipments  Safe  for  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Transportation  Safe  for  Shipments”  and  it  will 
find  reflection  throughout  the  entire  country  during  the  month 
of  April  when  joint  meetings  are  held  by  all  industrial  and 
railroad  traffic  organizations.  This  cooperative  activity  is  pre¬ 
dicated  on  the  theory  that  “what  hurts  one  hurts  the  other,” 
and  that  beneficial  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  all  interests 
tackle  the  problem  together. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mata. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chaiaa. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SaKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C3iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE,  Canncra. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Itesociated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cotm. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ibe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (ior  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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#  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request, 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


also  for  Cut  String  Beans 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

'^Ss^BALTIMOR^  MD.  . 


ASCiROW 

SEEDS 


Staiidaril  varieties  at  tlieir  best 


Disease-resistant  straiiiis 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc 

Breeders  and  Grotvers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  185  6 

Weu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngeles  Memphis  Salinas 


